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The 35,000-mile cruise of this little 98-foot motor yacht was a thrilling exploit, 
replete with courage, daring, hardship and adventure. 

Lonely tropical islands of the South Seas, off the routes of trade—the East Indies, 
the Red Sea, the Mediterranean—the empty miles of the Atlantic, were covered 
by Commodore Gowen and his wife in a wonderful voyage of more than a year. 

The log of this amazingcruise waswritten,fromstartto finish,by Mrs.Gowen,ona 
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“One of the most useful necessities of our equipment for the ‘ Speejacks’ was 
the Remington Portable Typewriter we purchased before leaving America. It 
stood the inclement weather, the torrid heat of the tropics and the frequent 
douchings of salt water without loss of efficiency. 

“I don’t suppose that any typewriter in existence ever had harder wear or went 
through a more stormy period than did this typewriter. 

“It is in as good condition today as the day we bought it. I am still using my 
Remington with a great appreciation of its endurance and efficiency.” 


The Remington Portable has the Standard fourerow Keyboard. Fits in a case 
only four inches high. For sale by over 2500 dealers and Remington Branches 
everywhere. Write to us for “Your Ever Handy Helper.” Address Dept. 68 


Easy payment terms if desired 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway, New York 


A good typewriter deserves a good ribbon. Use Paragon Ribbons 
on Remington Portable Typewriters. Made and sold by us 
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THE HONORABLE HENRY PRATHER FLETCHER 


The head of the American delegation to the Pan American Conference at Santiago, Chile, and 
former American Ambassador to Mexico and Chile, on the eve of departure from New York 
declared: “ The American Delegation is going to this conference in a spirit of helpful coopera- 
tion, not forgetting the interests of the United States for a moment, but not seeking any selfish 
advantage. We are not going there to dictate. We will take our place as an equal with the 
other members of the Conference.” ; 
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A Union of the Americas 


By ARTHUR BULLARD 


same relation to South America 

that George Washington did to 
the northern continent. Perhaps the 
greatest difference between the careers 
of these two Liberators was that when 
Washington died he was the Father of 
a united country, while Bolivar, at the 
end of his life, was in a paternal rela- 
tion to a score of disunited countries. 

The failure to work out “a more 
perfect union” among the colonies 
that had thrown off the Spanish yoke 
was not Bolivar’s fault. He was an 
ardent disciple of Washington and 
strove continually for unity. Shortly 
before his death, he summoned in Pan- 
ama City the First Pan-American 
Congress. The year was 1826. 

One of the most important problems 
before our Government is the determi- 
nation of the role which the United 
States of North America shall play in 
the Centenary of this First Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress. It is due in 1926. 

While there is nothing definite about 
this matter on the agenda of the Pan- 
American Conference at Santiago, 
there will be informal discussion and 
what happens this month in Chile will 
have profound influence in the celebra- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of Bol- 
ivar’s attempt at New World Unity. 

Those of us who advocate interna- 
tional cooperation for the organiza- 


S IMON BOLIVAR bore much the 


tion of world peace, can not afford 
to ignore the preparations for this 
Centenary. The problems underlying 
Pan-American Union are—in minia- 
ture—the same as those of the League 
of Nations. As the Latin-American 
Republics are bound closer and closer 
together by the steady improvement in 
the means of communication, as they 
develop their own strength, they have 
less to fear from oversea attack and 
the negative Monroe Doctrine—* No 
European interference ”—decreases in 
importance. The dangers of the 
future grow from disputes among 
themselves. The need for union, which 
Bolivar preached a hundred years ago, 
is not to resist outside aggression but 
to organize peace at home. 

There have always been three pos- 
sible lines of development in the inter- 
national relations of the Western 
Hemisphere. Nothing is less frequent 
in history than the following out of a 
policy to its logical extreme. But it 
often clarifies thought to consider the 
logical—even if improbable—develop- 
ment of different policies. 

These three possible policies are: 
(1) Pan-American Union; (2) Latin- 
American Union; and (8) The Bal- 
kanization of South America. 

Pan-American Union means the de- 
velopment of a New World solidarity. 
It means the cooperation of Anglo- 
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The entire American delegation appointed by President Harding to represent this country at 
the Pan-American Conference in Santiago, Chile, photographed in the conference room of the 
Secretary of State. Left to right: Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director of the Pan American Union; George 
E. Vincent, President of the Rockefeller Foundation; Senator Frank B. Kellogg, Minnesota; 


and Latin-American. It can 
never be complete without the cordial 
cooperation of Canada. 

Latin-American Union means a divi- 
sion of the New World on cultural 
lines. It is born of distrust of Anglo- 
Saxon Imperialism. It nearly always 
implies a union of Spanish America 
against us, to resist our encroach- 
ments. Often it implies the accepting 
of some European leadership as less 
onerous and less patronizing than 
ours. Sentimentally it looks to Ma- 
drid, but more and more of late to- 
wards Geneva. Much of the enthusi- 
asm for the League of Nations in 
South America is based on the hope of 
escape from our tutelage. 

The third possibility is the opposite 
of union. It is based on the old theory 
of “Divide and rule.” It might be 


Saxon 


possible for a Secretary of State, who 
was enamored of the old theory of a 
Balance of Power, to arrange under- 
standings or alliances with one group 
of South American Republics against 
the others. He might work out a com- 
bination with the three big Powers— 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile—to keep 
the smaller republics “in order.” Or 
he might bring the smaller nations to 
gether, with a promise to protect them 
from the encroachments of the ABC 
powers. The inevitable result would 
be that the countries outside our 
“ orbit ” would seek support elsewhere, 
in Europe or Asia. It is a well estab- 
lished maxim of most European For- 
eign Offices that fishing is good in 
troubled waters and we might land 
some big one by such a policy. There 
is perhaps no more striking example 
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Henry P. Fletcher, United States Ambassador to Belgium; Secretary of State Charles Evans 


Hughes; Senator Atlee Pomerene, 


Ohio: Former Senator Willard Salisbury of Delaware; 


F. C. Partridge, former United States Minister to Venezuela and W. E. Fowler, Washington, 
D. C. 


of the difference between the traditions 
of the New World and Old World 
diplomacy than the fact that no Amer- 
ican Secretary of State has ever seri- 
ously considered this policy. 

Looked at from the viewpoint of 
our Department of State, Pan-Amer- 
icanism has always seemed the best 
policy. But no very great progress 
has been made towards giving it effect. 
Looked at from the viewpoint of South 
American capitals the second policy 
has generally been most popular. 
Their distrust of our intentions is deep 
rooted. When we talk of helping 
them, they suspect us of planning to 
help ourselves. But no appreciable 
progress has been made towards Latin- 
American Union. From the viewpoint 
of European capitals the third policy 
has generally been preferred. They 


see no gain in unifying South America, 
with us or against us. The European 
nations have generally played favor- 
ites, seeking specially cordial relations 
with one or two of the Republics. 
Germany used to be the most aggres- 
sive of the European nations in push- 
ing this policy of Balkanization. The 
futile intrigue with Mexico, which was 
revealed by the famous Zimmermann 
Note, was typical. The war put an 
end to such German schemes. But 
this is a policy which naturally ap- 
peals to any European governments 
which are not friendly to us. 

While the South American coun- 
tries have generally preferred Latin 
Unity to our idea of Pan-American- 
ism, they have not made much prog- 
ress in that direction. There is rivalry 
among the large Powers. Argentina 
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is suspicious of Brazil’s naval plans. 
But even more serious an obstacle is 
the disdain which the stronger Repub- 
lics show for their weaker neighbors. 
While the citizens of Argentina, Brazil 
or Chile are very quick to take offense 
at our assumption of superiority, they 
would be even more offended at the 
suggestion that their countries were 
not vastly superior to their smaller and 
less prosperous neighbors. And such 
disdain generates its counter-irritant 
of fear and suspicion and envy. 

The main obstacle to our policy of 
Pan-American Union is the fact that 
we have failed to win the confidence 
of our southern neighbors. We hitve 
not tried hard enough—at least we 
have not succeeded—in understanding 
their viewpoint. 

There is a naive inclination on our 
part to make a sharp—if not very 
tenable—distinction between the “ Im- 
perialism ” of other countries and our 
own “national growth.” But to the 
foreigner, who considers the thirteen 
original colonies and their tremendous 
expansion across the continent, it 
seems that our aggrandizement has 
been as striking as that of any empire 
in history. And much of our expan- 
sion has been at the expense of Span- 
ish-speaking America. 

Our war with Mexico was, from the 
moral point of view, as unjustified as 
any ever waged by Frederick the Great 
or Bismarck. The benefits we reaped 
from that war of aggression are vast- 
ly greater than the spoils secured by 
the two Prussian war lords. About 
the only thing we can say for ourselves 
in this matter is that we do not boast 
of it. We have no national holiday 


to celebrate this most profitable of our 
misdeeds. We do our best to forget it, 
but while we have only a short chapter 
in our history text-books about the 
Mexican War it is given much more 
attention in the schools of those who 
suffered by it. 


Very few of our younger generation 
ever heard of “the Walker Fili- 
buster.” Yet in one of the public 
squares of San José, the capital of 
Costa Rica; there is a monument to 
commemorate the defeat of this Gringo 
attack. It portrays a very villainous 
Yankee, flat on his back, while a proud 
and robust young lady, representing 
the Spirit of Latin-America, stands 
with her foot on his throat. 

There is also the incident of our 
cruiser “ Baltimore ” and the ultimata 
we sent to Chile, which we have forgot- 
ten, but which they remember. 

Within the memory of most of us 
we have added Porto Rico and the 
Philippines to our domain. We have 
a thorough going protectorate in Pan- 
ama, a somewhat vaguer one over Cuba 
and we frequently intervene, some- 
times by friendly pressure, sometimes 
with force, in the internal politics of 
our neighbors. In how many Spanish 
American Republics do we now have 
our Marines? You may have to stop 
and think and even then not be very 
sure. But the people of South and 
Central America know. Their distrust 
seems to us exaggerated ; but it is very 
real—as real as Little Red Riding 
Hoed’s suspicion of the Wolf. 

In theory it should be very much 
more easy to give the reality of life 
to the idea of Pan-American Union 
than to the League of Nations. The 
language question is so much simpler 
—English, Spanish and Portuguese as 
against the Babel of Europe. For 
every mile of frontier under dispute in 
the New World there are hundreds of 
miles in the Old. We are too young 
to have generated such historic griev- 
ances and traditional enmities as haunt 
Europe. The recent flare-up of hard 
feeling between Panama and Costa 
Rica seems insignificant compared to 
Upper Silesia. The worst dispute in 
America—the Tacna-Arica contro- 
versy between Chile and Peru—is no- 
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where near so complicated as the ques- 
tions of Eastern Thrace or the Ruhr. 

We all want to overcome these dif- 
ficulties, remove fear of aggressiveness 
and suspicion. Why do we make such 
slow progress towards cooperation? 
It is the most serious question which 
confronts our generation. If we cannot 
solve it in the far simpler conditions of 
New World politics, how can we hope 
that Europe will be pacified ? 

In no better way can we visualize 
the difficulties of international organi- 
zation than by turning our attention 
te this similar problem at our door. 

First of all, it is not enough for us 
to work out a scheme for a Union of 
the Americas which seems to us satis- 
factory, just and practical. Nothing 
would be accomplished unless it was 
also satisfactory to the other Ameri- 
Republics. Their and 
hearty cooperation is just as impor- 
There is no hope in such 
a project unless all concerned realize 
fully what it means to them and are 
convinced that their own interests are 
safeguarded, their security and pros- 
perity increased. We must start off 
with the practical consideration that, 
if the gain would be great, the cost 
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tant as ours. 


would be on the same scale. 

We can sum it up very clearly for 
ourselves in the case of Mexico. Our 
participation in any American League, 
worthy of the name, would mean that 
we voluntarily gave up the pretension 
of having exclusive right to define our 
privileges and rights in regard to Mex 
It would mean that, in our deal- 
ings with that distracted country, we 
would be guided by the public opinion 
not only of our own people, but also 
of all the American countries. In this 
dreary controversy with Mexico over 
oi! concessions we could not talk @ 
deux, but would have to work out in 
concert with other American countries 
a formula which would seem just to all. 

It is well to be very frank with our- 
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selves on this point. It would be a 
bitter pill for some of us to swallow. 
To take one other example. It would 
have meant, a few years ago, that Mr. 
Roosevelt could not have determined 
for himself whether the United States 
was justified in “taking Panama.” 
Instead, we would have had to refer the 
controversy to some Pan-American 
High Court of Justice. Would we 
have been reluctant to do so? Per- 
haps. But this, of course, is just what 
Mr. Hughes suggested to France, 
when he proposed referring the Repa- 
rations Problem to an unbiased com- 
mittee of experts. 

Just such questions as these are the 
crux of all proposals for international 
cooperation, whether in the recent 
conference of the five Central American 
Republics, in discussions of Pan-Amer- 
icanism, or of world-wide association. 
Just as in the development of civil law, 
International Law, progress 
means the gradual subjection of the 
will of the strong to the ideals of all. 
There can be no effective organization 
of peace if Britain, because of her 
naval strength, insists on having her 
way; if France, because she has the 
largest army on the continent, refuses 
to heed the opinion of others; if the 
United States because of our superb 
wealth and power, affirms that we are 
a law unto ourselves. There is nothing 
in the idea of a League or Association 
of Nations, there is nothing in the idea 
of Pan-American Union, unless. the 
strong are willing to allow the weak to 
have a voice in the definition of justice. 

We have three years more: before 
the Centenary of Bolivar’s First Pan- 
American Congress and no more fitting 
tribute to the great South American 
Liberator could be imagined, no 
greater step towards the organization 
of the world for peace could be taken, 
than the inauguration of such a Union 
of the New World as that of which he 
dreamed. 


so in 








America Quits the Rhine 


By KATHERINE MAYO 
Historian for the Y. M. C. A. in France During the War 


What It Meant to Have Our Troops in Coblenz Under Such a Leader as 
Major General Henry T. Allen—and What Our 
Withdrawal Signifies 


E have quit. For better or for 
worse, we have “brought the 
boys home” from the Rhine. 

The curtain has dropped on the fin- 
ished act. And, now, before Act II 
begins, comes time to think it over. 

What has been happening at the 
American bridgehead, since Decem- 
ber 1918? The question, to our aver- 
age mind, summons the picture of 
some thousands of doughboys, basking 
in a luxury totally unfitting them for 
practical life at home, soft and lazy, 
steeped in champagne, rotting out the 
fibre of body and soul under abnormal 
conditions; or else, we see an army of 
homesick and despondent young men, 
wasting in dreary exile good years of 
life that should have been richly in- 
vested in the fertile fields of “God’s 
Country.” 

Both pictures are false. The truth, 
condensed, is this: 

The first troops recruited for Rhine 
service after the war included an amaz- 
ing percentage of poor stuff. Weedy 
children fifteen and sixteen years old, 
taken from American city slums—bad 
types of our poorest stock—had even 
been thought suitable to carry the flag 
in Germany. Arrived on the Rhine, 
however, the lot was promptly sifted, 
sifted again, and replaced, till the 
residue stood at a creditable level of 
manhood. Of which a large propor- 
tion was quite intelligent and responsi- 
ble enough to appreciate the advan- 
tages of the position. 

As a stationary force, the men were 


comfortably housed. As a force wel- 
come in the land, they lived harmon- 
iously with those about them. Under 
the command of a General keen as 
mustard in his care for the physical 
condition of his troops, they were not 
only afforded but compelled to take 
every step toward raising and main- 
taining their physical condition. Fur- 
thermore, they enjoyed educational 
chances suited to their various incli- 
nations, capacities and attainments. 
Study, like sports, was made attractive 
to them and every incentive given 
them to dig diligently into their chosen 
branch, whether of ordinary school- 
work, of technical work or of arts. 
Drill and study were made elective 
alternates, and the streets of the 
towns, on winter afternoons, looked 
like university campus tributaries, as 
men ran about with books under their 
arms, hastening to their lectures and 
classes. 

“Where else,” they would say, 
“could we, at our age, get kept and 
paid while we build up our education?” 

To crown all, when leave-times came, 
a golden field lay wide open—a field 
that, to their brothers at home, would 
remain the ungratified dream of a life- 
time. Their pay, dollar for dollar, 
compared with that of the brother at 
home, was a pittance; but in buying 
value, thanks to the combined effort 
of the Army and the Y. M. C. A., it 
left that brother a pauper. Recalling 
at random, I think of a sergeant 
whose easy savings allowed his first 
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leave to cover the trip from Coblenz 
through Belgium to England, a flight 
from London to Paris, a journey to 
the Riviera and Rome, and thence 
through the Alps and the battlefields 
back to his duty. 

“On my next leave,” he said, “ I 
shall go to London and settle down 
there really to learn the place. Never 
in this world, once I am home, can such 
chances come back to me.” 

Some of the men married fraéuleins— 
naturally. Fighters rarely are haters 
once the fight is over. And few of the 
rank and file, beside, had seen the war. 
Moreover, they were all young to- 
gether; and the girls were rosy, clean, 
well-taught, and shared their people’s 
attitude of trust in the American 
soldier. But with the exception of 
those who, in any place and circum- 
stance, would be loose-mannered to- 


ward women, our men were not over- 
stepping with regard to German girls, 
and bitterly resented imputations to 
the contrary, such as they sometimes 
found in their home newspapers. 

“There are some rotters among us, 
but not a lot,” they would say—* And 
if a man has married a girl over here, 
she is his wife, isn’t she? and folks have 
got a right to respect her and him and 
the marriage. It’s nothing to be nasty 
about.” 

The men, body and mind, were ex- 
cellently cared for. The Y. M. C. A., 
supplementing the army, provided 
superb athletic and sport facilities, 
with faultless entertainment and gen- 
eral welfare service, and the army 
backed the Y enthusiastically to the 
finish. The men would have been hair- 
brained clods if they had not valued 
their luck. 





Miss Mary Wood Hinman, a “Y” woman of Chicago and East Orange, New Jersey, telling 
legends of the Rhine to a group of Third Division boys on board one of the sightseeing boats 
in Germany 
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Major General Henry T. Allen, U. S. A., Commander of 
the American Army of Occupation in Germany, and Paul 
Tirard, French High Commissioner, walking to the 
saluting base to see the American flag hauled down, for 
the last time, over Ehrenbreitstein, as the last of the 


American Army left Germany 


All of which has nothing to do with 
the case. 

The whole effectiveness of our Army 
en the Rhine lay in its symbolism—as 
standing for the mind of the Nation 
across the sea. As standing for the fact 
that “ God’s Country,” though its 
sword of wrath was sheathed, kept yet 
a vigilant will for peace turned toward 
the danger zone—and would have men 
there to speak for her, and a guard-at- 
arms to stand behind those men, in 
token that, when they spoke, America 
herself demanded, through them, a re- 
spectful hearing. 

The thing, then, that really counted, 
was not the doughboy army, happy or 


otherwise, nor its contact with the 


' } populace—not its regimental 
officers, able or otherwise, nor 
#/ their dealing with local mat- 
“8% ters, but the character of 
(} General Allen, Commanding 
General, the character of 
America’s “ unofficial obser- 
vers ” at the Rhineland Com- 
mission table, their policy, 
their manner of maintaining 
it, and the fact that America 
kept these men there, with a 
significant military backing, 
holding her place on the soil. 

Now, General Allen, by the 
mercy of Providence, is one 
of the great figures of the 
day. While the Nation has 
scarcely known his name, he, 
for a term of years, has 
stood on a gunpowder mag- 
azine—with a friendly power 
beside him—and the two be- 
tween them, by a skill, a wis- 
dom, a vigilance that never 
slept, have fought off fire- 
brands that would have shat- 
tered the world. Military 
men say of Allen that he is 
a fine soldier. His army says 
that, a West Pointer of the 
best type, he is a fine com- 
mander, a true sportsman and a true 
sport. All Europe calls him a diplo- 
mat of distinguished rank, whose mas- 
tery of four languages and their 
literature—French, German, Polish 
and Russian—adds definitely to his 
power. Those who have observed him 
intimately day by day know him for a 
high-minded Christian gentleman, 
upon whom has fallen not a little of 
the spirit of Lincoln, with its sagacity, 
its dispassionate justice and mercy, its 
high vision beyond war’s aftermath, its 
deep, broad sympathy toward all this 
pitiful world, blindly struggling up, 
with tears and wounds and folly, to- 
ward Heaven’s light. 
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Commission, a civilian body, has been 
composed of representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Italy, 
with America’s “unofficial observers ’ 
sitting in. It has sat daily in Coblenz, 
handling matters relating to the con- 
tacts and dealings of the Allies with 
Germany through the Occupied Terri- 
tory. In this Commission the Italian 
delegate has not prominently figured ; 
the Belgian in effect has echoed 
France; Great Britain and the United 
States, seeing with one eye, have con- 
sistently worked together. 

Up to a certain period last autumn 
our effectiveness on that Commission 
was very great—as great as if our 
representative had been accredited 
with full power. And Colonel David 
I.. Stone, “ unofficial observer,” like 
Major Manton Davis, American 
Legal Adviser and Executive Officer, 
was a man in a million for the job. 
In the personality of Stone, as of 
Allen, and with his sanity, his gen- 
erous keenness, his honesty, integrity 
and fundamental sense of fair play, 
America is seen at her very best. 

“Why does not God raise up a 
man!” we have lamented, on this side 
the water. Men were raised up. But 
the earth’s curve hid them from us. 

America-who-stays-at-home would 
do well, in making up its mind as to 
its affairs in foreign parts, to decide, 
first, whether it desires to base its de- 
cisions on theory, surmise and blister- 
ing memories or on first-hand knowl- 
edge of the facts as they now are; 
second, whether or not its own repre- 
sentatives, on the spot, are men whose 
opinion, as to the facts as they now 
are, deserves respect; and next, to dis- 
cover those men’s opinions. 

Here is the opinion of one who shall 
be described as “a_ well informed 
American in Germany ”: 

That Germany is as completely 
disarmed as any industrial nation 
can be. 


That, whatever may be true of 
the industrial barons, the officials of 
the young republic have sincerely 
tried to meet the reasonable obliga- 
tions of the treaty. 

That it is not possible to wipe 
70,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren off the face of the earth; ad- 
mitting which premise it becomes 
evident that nothing is gained by 
assuming toward the 70,000,000 a 
bludgeoning and oppressive attitude, 
but that common sense as well as 
self-respect, on the part of the vic- 
tor, demands rather a sticking to 
the rules of the game. 

That the best course for the vic- 
tor is to say, m effect: “This ts an 
unpleasant business, but since we are 
in it, we may as well make the best 
of it. You have brought death and 
disaster upon the whole world but 
you can’t, now, pay the whole bill, 
any more than you can fill the 
vacant chairs. We cannot crush 
you and leave you to rot, a centre of 
infection for all the world, just to 
gratify our righteous wrath against 
you. Let us then sce how we can 
work together, to clean up and build 
a new order.” 

That the German people, having 
put down the Kaiser, having abol- 
ished militarism and having under 
circumstances of extreme difficulty, 
until now maintained a republic— 
have a right to look to the old de- 
mocracies and above all to the great- 
est of all republics, America, for 
constructive leadership. 

That a denial of this help and 
leading will probably drive the dis- 
tracted country into the arms of the 
Bolshevik or of the monarchist. 

That no good thing in all history 
ever sprang or can spring from the 
roots of fear and hate. But that 
the fruits of fear and hate are, and 
ever must be, persecution, war, 
death, madness, annihilation. 
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The element in the Commission to 
whom that doctrine was preached, was 
the French—as representing, not, 
fundamentally, the French people, not 
even a normal French government, but 
rather the little group of schemers now 
imposing its will upon the policies 
of France. This group, as seems, 
exactly corresponds to the Stinnes 
group in Germany—non-social con- 
spirators not alone against the nation 
whose name, for their convenience, 
they assume, but against the world. 
Hundreds of thousands of innocent 
French boys have been led from their 
work-benches or from the farms where 
they should now be planting their 
crops, and thrust under arms in the 
Ruhr. Hundreds of thousands of poor 
French households will be poorer still 
this year, and for years to come, sim- 
ply because a little band of industrial- 
ists and bankers seeks a stranglehold 
on industry, through the Ruhr. The 
predatory few will profit—perhaps. 
But it is more than improbable that 
any lightening of the burdens of the 
French peasant either will or can 
ensue. 


Two Jaws of the Vise 


ND that the French as a nation, 
have allowed themselves to be so 
used is not a matter of spontaneous 
emotion and natural judgment, but is, 
on the contrary, the result of a subtle 
and most skilfully co-ordinated cam- 
paign, one of whose elements has been 
a nation-wide press infiltration of 
amazing sweep and ingenuity. 
Observe this pressure, on the one 
hand. Observe, on the other, the 
vehement insistence of the French peo- 
ple that a desperate war-promise be 
kept—the promise that no direct war- 
cost tax shall be levied upon them. 
Here are the two jaws of the vise that 
grips the politicians of France. Briand 
fell because he showed signs of leaning 
from the popular policy of bitter 


aggression. Others who, today, should 
rise to the putting of conscience above 
personal fortune, would bid fair to 
share Briand’s fate. 

Now, at this point much of America- 
who-stays-at-home cries out forthwith: 
“Pro-German! Down with sentimental- 
ism! Down with short-memoried mush ! 
Remember Big Bertha. Think of the 
waste that was Picardy and the Ar- 
gonne. Treat ’em rough. It’s the 
only language they can understand.” 

Does America - who - stays-at-home 
more clearly see Picardy and the Ar- 
gonne—more clearly hear the echo of 
great guns than do our men who led 
the troops that fought the war?—our 
men who watched the cities crumble, 
while with their own bodies they dis- 
puted the world with the Prussian?— 
But those men spent their hate with 
fighting. They do not, backward- 
looking, breed and cultivate it, but 
rather, without passion, in the name 
of Him who hateth nothing that He 
hath made, turn now to heal the 
wounds of all the world. 

While they fought, they fought to 
the death. But their enemy was not a 
people, but an idea—an idea that 
found expression through the Kaiser 
and the military Junker-crowd behind 
kim. 





What the French Fear 


O one could have a truer sympathy 
with the true French than have 
those very men. They know, far better 
than America-who-stays-at-home can 
know, however hot its words, what the 
French have suffered—and what the 
French fear. Do not their dead lie side 
by side? “Greater love hath no man 
than this.”—They would abate not one 
jot of the utmost recompense that 
France can draw from her guilty as- 
sailant by that assailant’s utmost in- 
dustry and self-sacrifice. They would 
see France secured to the utmost possi- 
ble degree from future assault. But, 
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because they can keep steady, while 
France sees red, they have, as her best 
friend—as her friend against her most 
insidious enemy—him within her gates 
—disputed, not her claims but her 
methods. While the French policy in- 
dicates—as Americans close to the 
peace negotiations have said—a de- 
mand not for “the utmost sum that 
Germany can be forced to produce,” 
but for “a permanent mortgage for a 
sliding unpayable sum, on the German 
people,” the question of reparations 
would seem to belong in a field of its 
own. But the question of method can 
be discussed. 

The method of France at Germany’s 
western door has been, on the one 
hand, to endeavor to implant dissen- 
sions among the various subdivisions 
of the nation; and, on the other, her- 
self to exasperate by every possible 
means, from the least to the heaviest, 
the pride and self respect of the Ger- 
man people, and to kill their hope for 
all time. The French Commandant 
who granted his villagers permission 
for a street parade only on condition 
that they should not carry their um- 
brellas on their shoulders and should 
not walk in step, stands at one end of 
the line. At the other, perhaps, stands 
the occupation of the Ruhr. Under- 
standable, both. But beneath the 
whole string lies the foundation of 
fear and stinging hate, which, while 
time endures, can breed no good. 

Once again, our people on _ the 
Rhineland Commission have been 
France’s truest friend. 


When Dead Men Turn 


66 OU want to weaken Germany,” 
they have argued, “and to 

keep her weak. We understand that. 
But the very policy you pursue to that 
end—your policy of hourly petty per- 
secutions and of big, heart-breaking 
discouragement of industry and hope 
is your own biggest enemy. There is 





a point at which rats and dead men will 
turn. Military Germany hated you 
always. But now, by your vindictive- 
ness, you have so exasperated the 
whole German people, that, whatever 
their internal dissensions, and whatever 
the ruin and suicide it entailed, they 
would weld together in a white hot 
mass at any chance to get at your 
throat. Curb your natural passions. 
You have no right to perpetuate them 
forever in a turmoil of snarling, 
wrangling and conflict that no part of 
this world can escape.” 


The First Act Over 


A so, by patient reasoning and 
by most skilful diplomacy, ap- 
plied in detail to the varying questions 
of each succeeding day, our men and 
the British, on that Rhineland Com- 
mission, kept the detonator from the 
T. N. T. But our men were “unof- 
ficial observers” only. “For the pres- 
ent, it works, but some day,” it was 
said, “we shall wish they had power.” 

In the course of the last few months 
that day came. European opinion, 
rightly or wrongly, at last confirmed 
in the idea that America’s policy is 
torn by every passing whiff of popular 
whim that blows—that it is spineless, 
irresponsible, forever trying to face 
both ways—manifested itself in the in- 
dependent action that the French took 
in going into the Ruhr. 

It was time, that day—quite time— 
to “bring the boys home.” 

Act I is over. The curtain has 
dropped. In its course we have seen 
America’s representatives on the 
Rhine, without other counsel or guid- 
ance than lay in their own close knowl- 
edge of America and American tradi- 
tions, blazing a trail for a national 
policy. May the day be not far off 
when an American Government shall 
find wisdom and courage to take up 
that trail and broaden it into a high: 
way toward Peace! 
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The Other Americans 
—and Their Lands 


E of the United States are 
V \ often too apt to assume that 
the title “Americans ” signi- 
fies us alone. We are prone to forget 
that in Europe a man—especially if 
not of marked Anglo-Saxon type—on 
referring to himself as an American is 
quite likely to be asked: “ North or 
South?” And when we consider the 
millions of other Americans in Central 
and South America, who have as good 
a claim to the title as we, since the 
name “America” originally was ap- 
plied to Brazil after the Italian dis- 
coverer, Amerigo Vespucci, we fre- 
quently fall into the error of think- 
ing of them and their countries under 
the one heading of “ Latin America ” 
as all more or less alike. Yet “ Latin 
America ” stands for a territory be- 
ginning at the Rio Grande with Mexico 
and extending through sub-tropical 
Central America to the republics of 
Colombia and Venezuela, and the 
Guianas, on the northern coast of 
South America, then across the equa- 
tor to Ecuador and vast Brazil, to 
mountainous Peru, to landlocked Bo- 
livia and Paraguay, and southward to 
Uruguay on the Atlantic coast, with 
the great lengths of Chile and Argen- 
tina stretching down to Cape Horn. 
Almost all of the mass of South 
America, comprising some 7,800,000 
square miles, lies farther east than the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. 
The westernmost point of Peru lies 
directly south of the peninsula of 
Florida; while from Pernambuco, on 
the eastern tip of Brazil, it is as short 
a voyage to European ports as to New 
York. These facts reveal why our 
location in the same hemisphere is of 
less importance than it would appear 
at first glance, and also emphasize the 
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significance of the Panama Canal 
which has brought the west coast of 
South America into close touch with 
the United States by opening up a 
short direct route. This waterway, 
improved cable connections, and the 
gradual influence of the Pan American 
movement, are equalizing advantages 
formerly held by European nations be- 
cause of better communications. 

A complete picture of so great a 
region clearly can not be given in re- 
stricted space—a region with a mixed 
population of about 60,000,000 peo- 
ple, among whom the Portuguese are 
dominant in Brazil and the Spanish in 
the rest of Latin America, but mixed 
with German and Anglo-Salon ele- 
ments, and with great masses of In- 
dians and negroes and cross-breeds. 
Its climates range from the extreme 
temperatures of the high dry table- 
lands and the semi-tropical lowlands 
of Mexico through the hotter areas of 
Central America, with their heavy 
rainfall, and of equatorial South 
America, with its great rivers and 
jungles and swamps, to the warm 
forest-grown central plains, the An- 
dean highlands and temperate western 
coasts, and the grassy pampas and the 
half-arid steppes of the south. Its 
variety of products is immense— 
fruits, sugar, dyes, spices, coffee, cot- 
ton, oil, rubber and hard woods from 
Mexico, Central America and tropical 
South America, minerals and nitrates 
from the mountains, wool, beef and 
grain from the prairies. Industries 
and cities are developing rapidly. 

In the following pages is presented 
a survey in maps and pictures of these 
Latin American lands, so full of in- 
creasing interest to us of the Anglo- 
Saxon America of the north. 
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ARGENTINA INVERTED IN OUR HEMISPHERE 


ef the Argentine Republic could be taken up from South America, turned end 
for end, and dropped in the northern hemisphere on the corresponding parallels 
of latitude east and west, and longitude north and south, it would lie as it is 
shown in the above map. Its southern end and its half of the island of Tierra 
del Fuego would come opposite Hudson’s Bay in Canada; while the rest of the 
country would lie across northern New England and extend out into the Atlantic 
southeast as far as Cuba. ‘It has an area of a little over 1,150,000 square miles, 
of which one-third is arable land with over.100,000 square miles under cultiva- 
tion, mostly in large farms, yielding a varied production which is only a promise 
of future possibilities. In addition, one-third of its area is available for stock- 
raising. Its population of about eight and a half million people represents 
predominantly Spanish elements, with considerable groups of German and recent 
Russian immigrants. Over one-fourth of the people are foreign born. The 
country has important mineral resources, not fully explored. Mining is not yet 
largely developed; but all branches of industry are growing, although they do 
not yet rank with agriculture and stock-raising. Argentina has a thriving com- 
merce, in which British business and shipping take the major share, while Ameri- 
can interests are increasing steadily. It has developed a network of railways 
more rapidly than other South American countries; and a line is now projected 
to run through the Andes and form a connection with Chile. 
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fbove: Plaza 
de Congresso, 
Buenos Aires 








Right: An Ar- 
gentine ranch 
house 
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Branding cattle on a range in the Argentine 
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BRAZIL, A UNITED STATES IN THE TROPICS 


RAZIL, three times larger than any other republic of South America and 

greater in its area of some 3,300,000 square miles than the United States of 
North America, can not be represented as transposed to our hemisphere, since 
it lies both north and south of the equator. But if it could be revolved on the 
equator as an axis, it would fall as indicated in the map, with part of its mass 
covering northern South America and the rest extending northeast into the 
Atlantic and its southern tip running as far north as Florida, Georgia and the 
Carolinas. It has a population of over thirty million people, of whom about 
eight millions are white, mainly Portuguese, and the rest Indians and Negroes. 
The white population is mainly in the coastal country below the Amazon from 
Para to Uruguay or on the Amazon. Into the tropical forests, away from the 
waterways, little civilization extends, and the high plains of the interior are 
undeveloped. The country has great need of immigration and capital invest- 
ment, which are encouraged. The seaboard tableland, where the trade winds 
make all months alike temperately warm, is its centre of life. Agriculture and 
cattle-raising, and the rubber and hardwood industries, are the main activities. 
The country has some minerals, but mining is at the beginning of development; 
while industry has in the past been retarded by high costs for coal. Railways 
have been comparatively little developed, representing mainly short coastal 
lines tapping the edges of the great mass of the country. 
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Gathering coffee on one of the largest plantations in the 
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world in Brazil 
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CHILE, SUB-TROPIC AND SUB-ARCTIC 


F all the South American countries, Chile would present the most surprising 

aspect if inverted in our hemisphere. If it could be raised, turned over 
and carried to its corresponding parallels of latitude and longitude, it would lie 
as shown. Although it runs down the Pacific coast of South America, it would 
fall east of most of the Atlantic coast of North America, just touching New York. 
Its southern tip would run north through New England and into Canada beyond 
the head of Hudson’s Bay, while its northern half would extend south in the 
Atlantic far enough to fall across Haiti. With an area of about 300,000 square 
miles, its greatest width is some 250 miles, while at its narrowest part it is 70 
miles wide. The majority of its population of over 4,000,000 people is of Euro- 
pean stock, predominantly Spanish with strong Anglo-Saxon elements added. 
It has five zones: the north, hot arid desert country, rich in nitrates and copper 
and other minerals, with large mining developments; next a slightly cooler belt, 
with mining and some agriculture; next a temperate belt, with general agriculture 
and stock-raising; next a cooler belt, with grain and cattle-raising and lumbering; 
and then the cold and rainy southern extremity down to Cape Horn. Two 
ranges of mountains shut in a long central valley, in which farming is conducted 
on the hacienda or great estate system. Mining and industry are still in their 
early stages of possible development, but already have great importance. A 
longitudinal system of railways has been built, connecting up about two-thirds 
of the great extent of the country north and south and bringing the mountain 
and valley products to the coast. 
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Above: A country homestead in Southern 
hile 


Left: A copper mining and smelting plant 


n Chile 


Below: Public square in Santiago, which 
is host to the I’an American Conference 
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Above: The wa- 
terfront of 
Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, made 
safe from yellow 
fever by the 
late General 
Gorgas 








Typical street scene in La Paz, Bolivia 


Oval: A little “cholo” of La Paz 








Left: Llamas 
used in a Peru- 
vian mining 
community. The 
llama is the 
South Ameri: 
can camel 
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A class in a Venezuela school 
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Center: Public square at Quito, Ecuador 
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Above: Coffee pickers in Costa 
Rica 


Left: A school in Tila, Hon- 
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A country butcher shop in Guatemala 
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Above: Principal Plaza, Mexico City 
Left: Native girls of Tehuantepec 


Below: The palace once owned by the 
conqueror Cortez 
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MONTEIRO LOBATO 


A few years ago Monteiro Lobato, the author of “The Patchwork Quilt,” had no 
intention of becoming a writer. One day he wrote a letter from his plantation 
near Sao Paulo to a newspaper of the city, protesting against the prevailing cus- 
tom of clearing stubble fields by fire. The letter showed such marked literary 
ability that it was featured on the front page. Since then he has become one 
of the most important figures in Brazilian literature. He reacted very strongly 
against the dominant French influence, and has taken his inspiration, his char- 
acters and his style from his native country. He is only thirty-eight years old: 
besides being the author of several novels and collections of short stories, he 
is the editor of one of Brazil’s most important magazines, “ Revista do Bras:l,” 
and the head of a large publishing house 


























The Patchwork Quilt 


By MONTEIRO LOBATO 


From the Portuguese (Brazil) by Isaac Goldberg 


PA! I swing into the saddle 
and I’m off. 
Nature wakes late these 


March days. She spends the morning 
wrapped in a gown of mist, yawning 
and stretching like an indolent woman, 
removing then her veils of darkness 
for her sun bath. The fog blurs the 
outlines of the landscape, dimming its 
The whole scene seems filtered 
through a clouded glass. 

Along the hollows I can just see the 
waving top of the thick grasses, like 
a selvage edge; a few paces ahead the 
road is lost, and nothing else is to be 
seen beyond save, at intervals, the drip- 
ping silhouette of some gum tree by the 
roadside. 

Here is a gate. 

And now, the Labrego cross-roads. 

I turn to the right, heading for 
José Alvorada’s homestead. 

This fellow lives hard by the Peri- 
quitos, and is admirably located to ex- 
tend his property as far as their farm 
—a jewel of a place that clamors 
through the mouth of its luxuriant 
grasses for the fructifying seed and 
the garnering scythe. Harvest here 
shouldn’t be a difficult feat; with fifty 
hands the product could be made 
ready for market. Even discounting 
the damage done by the hogs, and the 
part eaten by pacas and rats. . . Can 
that be Alvorada’s daughter? 

“Good day, my girl. Is your father 
home?” 

She is his only child. From all ap- 
pearances she can’t be more than four- 
teen. Such glowing health! She 
makes me think of the maiden-hair 
ferns of distant Norway. But she’s a 
shy, taciturn sort. See how she’s 
shrunk from me! She has lowered 


colors. 
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her eyes and pretends to be busy 
arranging her head cloth. She has 
come to this streamlet to get some 
water, and it’s really a wonder she 
hadn’t dashed into hiding behind those 
bushes at sight of me. 

“Is your father home?” I repeated. 

She answered with a bashful “*Yes,”’ 
but did not raise her eyes. 

How wild this country life does 
make these timid deer. Moreover, the 
Alvoradas are not born country folk. 
The old man, when he bought his pres- 
ent place from the Periquitos, came 
from the city. I even remember that 
lie used to receive a newspaper every 


day. 
But their life became a_ terrible 
struggle against sterile soil and 


droughts; they might redouble their 
efforts, yet the harvest kept diminish- 
ing from year to year. Visits to the 
city grew less and less frequent and at 
last were given up altogether. After 
the little girl was born to them—an 
autumnal blossom—and frost ruined 
the new coffee crop, the man grew 
surly and never sect foot outside his 
place. 

The husband’s dejection assumed 
the form of misanthropy; the wife 
teok root in the place for the rest of 
her days. She used say that 
countrywoman goes to the city three 
times: to be baptized, to be married, 
and to be buried. 

With parents thus set in their ways, 
poor Pingo d’Agua—such was the 
nickname of Maria Dolores — nat- 
urally grew so shy that she was afraid 
of people. She had visited the city 
once—when she was twenty days old— 
to be baptized. And here she was, in 
her fourteenth year, without ever a 


to a 
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second visit. Read? Write? Non- 
sense, declared the mother. 

Look at her own case. She could 
read and write like a schoolteacher 
when she was married, yet since that 
day she had never had time to open 
a book. Country life, country wife! 

I left the lass behind me, still fuss- 
ing with her head cloth, and took a 
short cut through the briars to her 
home, 

What a ruin! 

One of the wings of the original 
house had fallen away, and the rest, in 
addition to a sagging roof, had one 
of the walls out of plumb. 

The old apple orchard, overrun by 
ants, had died of neglect ; three or four 
skeletal orange trees, infested by the 
plague, still shot forth some bristly 
buds in a desperate eagerness to sur- 
vive. In addition, there were the cas- 
tor-oil plants, the wild guayava, the 
arasas, mingling promiscuously with 
the invading weeds that respected only 
the tamped earth before the dwelling. 
An almost abandoned farm, and, with- 
in it, aging away, a group of aban- 
doned human souls. 

I clapped my 
“Anyone home?” 

The wife appeared. 

“Ts sew Zé* in?” 

“He left just a minute ago, but he’ll 
be right back. He went for some 
honey. Won’t you come in?” 

I tied my horse to a fencepost and 
entered. Sinh’ Anna looked at the end 
of her rope. Her face was seamed 
with wrinkles, and such a complexion! 
I could hardly recognize her. 

“Sickness,” she groaned. “I’m near 
the end. Stomach, liver; and then I 
have a pain here in my chest that stabs 
right through to the other side . 
I’m a broken woman, that’s what.” 

“Tt’s half imagination,” I tried to 
console her. 


palms together. 


1 Popular form for Senhor José. 


“I know what it is, all right,” she 
answered, sighing. 

As we spoke, a well-preserved old 
lady came in from the kitchen; she was 
sound to the core, firm, straight, and 
greeted me with: 

“So you’re surprised at the way 
Anna looks? People of today aren’t 
worth a hang. . . Take at look at me 
—seventy years behind me, yet I 
wouldn’t trade places with her. I 
brought up my granddaughter, [ still 
wash, cook, and sew. Yes, sir, I sew!” 

“It’s easy enough for you to brag, 
because you never were ill, not even a 
toothache! But me? It’s only a won- 
der that I’m not in my grave... 
Here comes Zé.” 

Alvorada entered. At sight of me 
his face was wreathed in smiles. 

“God bless those who remember the 
poor! I can’t shake hands with you 
for I’m all sticky. It’s only honey. 
Good stuff, ain’t it? It was hard to 
get at, though. Way up in the hollow 
of a tree, but I got there just the 
same. This isn’t your ordinary honey ; 
it’s wild honey.” 

He placed his burden of honey upon 
a stool and went to the window to wash 
kis hands. Then, looking out at the 
horse: 

“So you rode over on the speckled 
colt today? ... Fine animal. [ve 
always said that the only decent sad- 
dle horses hereabout are this one and 
the Ize de Lima roan. All the rest are 
fit for nothing but mill hauling.” 

At this juncture the girl came in 
with the water jug on her head. Her 
father pointed the lump of honey out 
to her. 

“There is the honey we wagered, 
daughter. I lost and I pay my bet. 
Business is business. A bet? Ha! ha! 
Folks here in the country, when they 
haven’t anything else to do, amuse 
themselves with the first thing that 
happens along. A flock of magpies 
flew by. I said that there were more 
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than ten. Pingo said no, there weren’t 
that many. So we bet. There were 
nine. She won the honey. Country 
honey, the real stuff. This chit is 
smarter than she looks, let me tell 
you!” 

Alvorada’s garrulousness had not 
been stemmed by his adversities. All 
he needed was a little encouragement 
end he’d prattle away like any city 
SOssip. 

I explained the business that had 
brought me to his place. He frowned 
and, stroking his chin, reflected for a 
moment. Then: 

“To tell the truth, I’m not worth a 
thing now. Ever since I had the pest 


seventy !” 
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I feel all broken up inside. I can’t 
afford to hire more help, and it takes 
more than talk to manage the men in 
the fields. Do you remember that con- 


tract last year? Well, I lost on that. 
That rascal of a Mina broke one of my 
axes and stole a scythe. Since that 
day I don’t work for strangers. If I 
stay in this forsaken place it’s only for 
the girl’s sake. Otherwise I’d throw 
it all aside and go off to the mountains 
and live like an animal. It’s Pingo 
who still gives me a bit of courage 
. . .” he wound up tenderly. 

The old woman sat down beside the 
window and opening a sewing basket, 
settled her spectacles on the end of 
her nose and began to sew. 

I drew near, admiringly. 

“To think of your still sewing at 
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She smiled, flattered. 

“Yes, indeed. And this is no easy 
affair. It’s a patchwork quilt on 
which I’ve been working for fourteen 
years, ever since Pingo d’Agua was 
born. In this little box I have been 
saving patches from every dress that 
she has ever worn, and when I get a 
chance, I sew them into the quilt. Just 
see what a fine present it will make.” 

And she spread out for my admira- 
tion a many-colored cloth, made of 
large and small squares, all of cotton 
and each of a different design. 

“This quilt is going to be my wed- 
ding present. The last patch will 
come from the wedding dress. Won't 
it, Pingo?” 

Pingo d’ Agua made no reply. She 
was busy in the kitchen, but I caught 
her peeking at me through the crack 
of the door. 

A few more words, a cup of weak 
coffee, and then: 

“Very well,” I said, rising from the 
three-legged stool. “Seeing that 
you’re in no business mood, I'll have 
to be patient. Still, I do think you 
ought to consider the matter. Re- 
member that this year they’re paying 
eighty thousand reis per field. There 
is money in it, don’t you think?” 

“T know there’s money in it, all 
right; and I also know for whom, too. 
A broken old fellow like myself hasn’t 
any mind for those things any more. 
When things were going well with me 
I took many a one for sixty, and I 
wasn’t sorry, either. But today .. .” 

“In that case. . .” 


Two years had gone by before I 


visited the place again. During this 
interval Donna Anna had died. The 
pain that stabbed right through her 
chest to the other side had proved 
fatal. The image of those humble 
rustics was already growing dim in my 
memory when there came to my ears a 
rumor that was buzzing about—some- 


thing scarcely believable: the son of a 
nearby farmer, a wild young scamp, 
had stolen Pingo d’Agua from her 
people. 

“How did that ever happen? 
a bashful little thing?” 

“There you have it! You’ve got to 
keep an eye on those silly geese. . . 
She ran off with him to the city, and it 
wasn’t either for marriage or burial.” 

The incident upset me a little. I 
lost sleep nights going over in my 
mind the scenes of my last visit, and 
this suggested the notion of going to 
the place once again. What for? I 
must confess, out of mere curiosity, to 
hear what the little old grandmother 
had to say about the matter. What a 
blow that must have been to her! I 
could wager that it had bent her pride 
and bowed her straight back. 

I went. 

September swelling every 
branch with new sap. A clear, cloud- 
less day. The landscape stood out 
bright to the very tops of the hills and 
the distant blue mountains. 

I was riding the same speckled colt 
that I had ridden before. I went 
through the same gate. I. took the 
same short cut. 

At the streamlet, in my mind’s eye, 
I could behold the bashful child, her 
jug lowered to the stone, pretending 
to roll up her head cloth. A few paces 
further and the abandoned farm ap- 
peared. The three apple trees of the 
dead orchard were now withered 
branches. Only the castor-oil plants 
flourished, heavily laden with beans. 
All the rest had sunk into lugubrious 
decay. 

“Anybody home?” 

Silence. I repeated my call three 
times. At last a bent, trembling figure 
issued from the shadows. 

“Good day, nha' Joaquina. 
Zé at home?” 

The old woman did not recognize 


Such 
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me. Zé had gone to the city to see 
whether he couldn’t get rid of this 
place and move away. As soon as she 
recognized me, she invited me in, apol- 
ogizing for her weak eyesight. 

I went into the empty parlor. 

“Aren’t you afraid to stay here all 
alone?” 

“TI? I’m all alone wherever I go. . . 
Everybody has died and left me—my 
daughter, my grandchild. . . Have a 
seat,” she interjected, indicating the 
stool on which I had sat two years 
before. 

I felt a lump rise in my throat. I 
was at a loss for words. At last: 

“Life is a funny thing, nha Joa- 
quina! It seems as 
If I were here only 
yesterday. De- 
spite all your 
troubles, you peo- 
ple lived happily. 
And now. . .” 

The old woman 
wiped away a tear 
with the back of 
her sleeve. 

“To live  sev- 
enty-two years for 
such an end as 
3) ft oo Bui 
death isn’t far off, 
I feel it already.” 

My heart grew oppressed in this sol- 
itude where everything had disap- 
peared—the land, the orange trees, 
the house, these lives. All but the sil- 
ver-haired little old woman, whose 
eyes could weep but few tears, so many 
had she wept. This trembling spectre 
seemed the soul of the ruined farm. 

“What is there left to me now?” she 
mumbled slowly, in the voice of one 
who no longer belongs to this world. 
“Up to the time of the misfortune I 
had no desire to die. Old and useless 
as I was, I still enjoyed life. Then my 
daughter died; but my granddaughter 
was left; she was twice my daughter, 


now. 
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and all my comfort. And now, what’s 
left? All I ask of the good Lord is 
that he take me away as soon as He 
can.” 

I gazed again about the empty par- 
lor. The sewing basket was still upon 
the chest, in its accustomed place. My 
eyes remained fixed upon it. 

The old woman’ guessed my 
thoughts, and rising, took up the 
basket with trembling hands. 

She opened it. She drew forth the 


unfinished quilt and looked at it for a 
long while. 
she said: 
“Sixteen 
finish the quilt. . 


Then, in a broken voice, 


years! And I couldn’t 
. No one can imagine 
what this rag 
means to me. 

Every patch has 

its own story and 

reminds me of a 

different dress of 

Pingo d’Agua’s. 

On this quilt I can 

read her life ever 

since she was born. 

“See this patch, 
here? That comes 
from her first lit- 

tle undershirt. . 

“How sweet she 
looked! T can see 
her yet in my arms, trying to grasp 
my spectacles with her fat little hands. 

“This blue striped piece is from a 
cress that her godmother gave her for 
her third birthday. By that time she 
was running around the house, cutting 
up all sorts of capers and teasing the 
cat, who one day scratched her. She 
used to call me £66 aquina’. 

“This red goods with the rosebuds 
goes back to her fifth year. She wore 
it when she fell on the stones by the 
brook; that’s how she got that scar on 
her cheek. Did you notice it? 

“This checked patch comes from the 
dress she wore on her seventh birth- 


day; I myself made it. It had a long 
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waist and she looked so sweet in it— 
just like a little woman. 

“Pingo d’Agua had already learned 
how to season a dish when she wore 
this here with the-red rings against a 
white background. I tell you this be- 
cause she was wearing the dress when 
she overturned a pot and scalded her 
hands. 

“This red dress goes back to her 
tenth year, when she took very sick 
with the measles. The days and nights 
I spent at her bedside, telling her 
stories! And how she liked the one 
about the cat who was so fond of sit- 
ting near the fire!” 

The aged woman wiped away a tear 
with the quilt and then sank into sil- 
ence. . 

“And how about this one?” I asked, 
pointing to a yellow patch and trying 
te revive her spirits. 

The grandmother paused sadly for 
a moment in thought. Then: 

“That’s a new piece. She was fif- 
teen when she wore it for the first time 
at a party over at Labrego’s. I don’t 
like it. It seems to me that the trouble 
begins with it. It was a very pretty 


dress, very tightly fitted. I believe it 
was the reason for Labreguinho’s fall- 
ing in love with the poor thing. I 
know all about it now. 
however, I had no suspicions. . . 

“This one,” I said, pretending to 


At that time, 


” 


remember, “is the one she wore when I 
was last here.” 

She smiled. 

“You’re wrong. Do you want to 
see which it was? This one with the 
crimson dots. Take a good look 
at it.” 

“You’re right, you’re right,” I lied. 
“Now I recollect. That’s the very 
one. And this last patch?” 

There was a painful pause, then the 
old woman shook her head and stam- 
mered: 

“That’s the one of the misfortune. 
It’s the last one I made for her. She 
ran away init . . . and killed me.” 

She fell silent, trembling as the tears 
streamed down her face. 

I, too, was unable to speak, op- 
pressed by a burden in my heart. 

There we sat, both of us, without 
stirring, our eyes fixed upon the quilt. 
At last she broke the silence: 

“It was to be my wedding present. 
The Lord did not wish it. Now it will 
be my shroud. I’ve already asked them 
to bury me init. . .” 

Carefully she replaced the quilt in 
the box, wrapping it in a sigh. 


A month later she died. I learned 
that they had not fulfilled her last 
wish. Who cares about the last re- 
quest of an old, unhappy country 
woman? Mere nonsense. . . 
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NE Sunday, early in March, a 
crowd of thousands of people 
was gathered at one of the New 

York terminals. They were mostly 
Spaniards and Spanish-Americans, and 
many of them had the appearance of 
laboring people. From their air one 
had expected a conquering general, 
but it was a modest, shy gray little 
man who got off the train. Yet the en- 
thusiasm of their Viva Espaftta and 
Viva Benavente, viva-a-a was delirious, 
and showed their thorough familiarity 
with the achievements of their coun- 
tryman and their pride in him. 

The admirers of Spanish literature 
in this country received with genuine 


A Spokesman of the 
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Spanish 
World 


By 
HARRIET V. WISHNIEFF 


An Appreciation of Jacinto 

Benavente, Spain’s Dis- 

tinguished Dramatist and 

1922 Nobel Prize Winner, 

Who Is Visiting the United 
States 


satisfaction the news that 
Don Jacinto Benavente had 
been awarded the 1922 Nobel 
Prize for Literature. For 
nearly twenty years he has 
been the most prominent fig- 
ure in the Spanish theatrical 
world, and it was he who 
with Azorin, Valle-Inclan, 
Rubén Dario, Baroja, and 
Unamuno inaugurated the 
brilliant modern phase of 
Spanish literature. 
Benavente was born in 
Madrid fifty-six years ago. He is a 
man who has taken very little part in 
political or social activities of any 
sort, and has devoted himself to his art. 
Aside from occasional trips through 
Europe, he has lived in the capital 
continuously, writing by night and 
spending his afternoons and evenings 
in cafés and theatres. He has pro- 
duced over eighty plays since he first 
began to write. He is a familiar figure 
in café tertulias, this little man with 
his big cigar, his weary, yet mischiev- 
ous eyes, his gentle, sarcastic smile, 
and his somewhat Mephistophelic air. 
His bons mots are repeated about the 
city. Yet he is utterly indifferent to 
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fame and publicity, paying no more 
attention to the extravagant praises of 
his admirers than to the attacks of his 
critics. He received his appointment 
to the Royal Spanish Academy with 
gentle indifference. 

It would be interesting to know 
what this genial, ironic, skeptical ob- 
server of the human heart and emo- 
tions thinks of his present wide-spread 
popularity. He is almost an idol in 
Spain and the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. His admirers pugnaciously af- 
firm that the two real masterpieces of 
Spanish literature are Don Quijote 
ond Benavente’s Los intereses creados 
which was produced in this country 
under the title The Bonds of Interest. 

Yet, in 1892, when he began to write 
his first brilliantly sarcastic, witty 
sketches of Madrid society, the great 
majority of the theatre-going public 
thought he was either out of his mind 
or playing a joke on them. These au- 
diences had been brought up on the 
sweeping gestures and cyclonic pas- 
sions of Tamayo y Baus and Eche- 
garay (anche io sono pittore: he re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize in 1905) and 
these plays of Benavente’s in which 
nothing happened and the characters 
just sat around and talked about one 
another seemed a deliberate flouting of 
all theories of dramatic art. To be 
sure, the fact remained that the types 
were startlingly true to life; one had 
met them and laughed at them again 
and again. (Of course, it was never 


you, yourself.) 

But as time went on and people be- 
came accustomed to the new technique 
and as Benavente’s canvas broadened 


to include other, more comprehensive 
worlds than that of the upper classes 
of Madrid, his popularity began to 
grow by leaps and bounds. By the 
irony of fate, it was the very same 
year that Echegaray received the 
Nobel Prize, that Benavente, cham- 
pion of a new art, had his first really 
popular success, Los malhechores del 
bien (The Evil-doers of Good). 

One of the most popular of all his 
plays is the one which the American 
public received with enthusiasm: T'he 
Passion Flower (La malquerida). This 
is a play somewhat out of the ordi- 
nary for Benavente, for it is a tragedy 
and most of his works are comedies; 
the setting and characters are rural, 
and Benevente’s favorite ‘miliew is 
Madrid. It is to be hoped that some 
of his more characteristic plays will be 
presented here, El nido ajeno or Los 
malhechores del bien. They reveal 
more of the real Benavente and the 
real Spain. 

Sefior Benavente has for the past 
year been making an extensive tour of 
South America with the theatrical 
company of which he is artistic direc- 
tor. They have been presenting a 
repertoire of his plays. While Bena- 
vente has been visiting and lecturing in 
this country, his company has been ful- 
filling an engagement in Mexico City. 
In all the countries they have visited, 
they have met with a success which has 
given evidence of the enthusiasm of 
people of Spanish descent in the New 
World for the expression of their 
essential spirit in the dramas of this 
spokesman from the Spain of the Old 
World. 
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The Promise of South America 





By JACINTO BENAVENTE 


A Resurge of Faith, Following the World War, Is Evident Throughout 
the Latin American Republics, Which Reveals Itself in Increas- 
ing Efforts Toward Stability and Self Development 


PTIMISM and self-confidence! 
() There is my general impression 
of the Latin-American repub- 
lics after a year of travel in South 
America, during which I visited Ar- 
gentine, Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, Peru, 
Panama, Cuba and Mexico. This 
spirit was stronger in some than in 
others, but I felt it in all. 

After the long civil struggles which 
agitated them during the past century, 
after the European conflict, whose 
immediate consequences and backwash 
could not fail to leave its effects on 
them as on the rest of the world, all 
forces in these countries seem to have 
combined to rapidly build up their 
culture and prosperity. 

Until recently they had not de- 
veloped their vast possibilities as fully 
as they might have. They were la- 
boring under a moral depression be- 
cause the culture of which they 
formed an integral part was in con- 
tradiction with the North European 
civilization which has dominated in the 
world for the past two centuries. But 
after the War had demonstrated that 
perhaps this modern industrial civili- 
zation was no more perfect than those 
that had gone before it, and that 
positivism and science might not, after 
all, be the panacea for the world’s 
troubles, a resurge of faith in their own 
ideals and possibilities came to all the 
peoples who had for so long believed 
themselves on the wrong track. 

There is great diversity among the 
republics I have visited, but nearly all 
give an impression of stability and 
steadfastness, There is little social 
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unrest. Strong governments, liberal 
in program though with conservative 
tendencies are in power. Even in 
Uruguay, where radical changes in the 
form of administration are contem- 
plated, private property and capital- 
ism are strongly grounded. 

The political situation of Mexico is, 
naturally, different from that of the 
other Hispanic republics. First of all, 
the Mexicans are working out a social 
revolution not so different in scope 
and potentialities from that of Rus- 
sia. It is different also in that it has 
a larger pure Indian population than 
any of the other countries. In spite 
of all obstacles, progress is being made 
rapidly and peacefully. The govern- 
ment is generally popular and inspires 
confidence in its citizens. 

There has always been a strong na- 
tionalist feeling in all these coun- 
tries—the result, no doubt, of their 
heritage of Spanish individualism—and 
each is intent on preserving its own 
personality. The Chilean is very par- 
ticular about not being mistaken for 
a Peruvian, or the Argentinean for a 
Uruguayan. But there is a strong 
movement on foot everywhere for 
closer union among the countries, and 
it is being encouraged and fostered by 
writers and statesmen of all nation- 
alities. 

In past years there has been a strong 
European immigration to many of 
these countries—notably the Argen- 
tine and Chile—which has been an im- 
portant factor in their development. 
Much of the Argentine Republic’s 
prosperity has been due to the large 
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Italian, Spanish, German and Russian 
influx. She has, moreover, completely 
assimilated all these new elements, be- 
ing the most Spanish of all the repub- 
lics. Chile, purest of all in Spanish 
blood, has a certain English or North 
American note, which goes well with 
her firm, sturdy character. This is 
apparent even in external details; the 
modern part of Santiago de Chile re- 
minds one strongly of an English city. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that immigration will be on the decline 
in the future. Europe will be busied 
with her own reconstruction, and has 
new little superfluous population. As 
these South American republics work 
out their national problems, they will 
fuse all the elements which are now 
more or less stratified into a homo- 
geneous whole, whose cultural and 
spiritual basis will be Hispanic, as that 
of the United States is Anglo-Saxon, 
but modified by new and native ele- 
ments, and adapted to America. 

An interesting note is the possibility 
of Asiatic immigration to South Amer- 
ica. Already this is marked in Peru, 
where the Chinese have emigrated in 
large numbers. Most of the fruit and 
vegetable trade in Lima is in the hands 
of the Chinese, and not a few of them 
are merchants on a large scale. Some 
of them have become very wealthy and 
have achieved a certain social recog- 
nition. 

Culture reaches higher levels in 
Mexico than anywhere else in Latin- 
America, though it is not so general 
and widespread as in some of the other 
countries, Argentine and Chile, espe- 
cially. But very rapid progress is be- 
ing made there in public education 
under the direction of Don José Vas- 
concelos, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Besides attracting to the Uni- 
versity of Mexico distinguished edu- 
cators and writers from all Spanish 
America to collaborate in his work of 
making the university a potent factor 


in the spiritual development of the 
country, he has established public 
hbraries throughout Mexico, and dis- 
tributes among the masses of the peo- 
ple the classics of the world’s literature 
translated into Spanish. 

Despite the fact that these experi- 
ments of Sefior Vasconcelos were novel 
and unprecedented in Mexico, he has 
had astonishingly encouraging results. 
The Mexican Indian is docile and in- 
telligent. Many of Mexico’s notable 
men have been of pure or mixed Indian 
blood. With kindness and affection 
the Indian can be led anywhere; but it 
is difficult and gives bad results to 
drive him. 

The position of woman in South 
America differs much less than I had 
expected from that of the United 
States. We Europeans have been 
taught to think of your country as a 
“‘woman’s paradise,” but I must con- 
fess that I notice little contrast in this 
regard between the two Americas. 
South American women seem to enjoy 
as much liberty as yours. They are 
employed in nearly all of the profes- 
sions; in Mexico one finds them filling 
the secretarial positions in nearly all 
departments of the Government; in 
Santiago de Chile, there is a large im- 
portant Woman’s Club. They like to 
complain of a lack of freedom, but it 
seemed to me that they had a large 
share in managing everything from 
charity balls to politics. 

The attitude of South America to- 
ward the United States is one of inter- 
est, and in many respects, of admira- 
tion, though somewhat tinctured by 
suspicion and fear. The differences 
that exist between the countries are, in 
my opinion, due rather to spiritual 
and cultural lack of understanding 
than to political or economic conflicts. 
South Americans are proud and highly 
individualistic. More than anything 
else do they fear humiliation or loss of 
their own personality. The masses of 
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the people are so by instinct; the men 
of thought realize that a heritage of 
culture and tradition must not be 
treated lightly. Valuable though a 
civilization be to the race or nation 
which has evolved it in response to the 
peculiar conditions under which it has 
developed, it can be only a mess of pot- 
tage to another race which throws 
away its own birthright to acquire it. 

But two different cultures may live 
side by side, in harmony and sympathy, 
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influencing one another, and being in- 
fluenced in turn; and not only not 
losing anything, but each gaining in 
variety and depth from the other. 

With a mutually sympathetic inter- 
est and desire to understand, forbear- 
ance and an endeavor to work out in 
the interests of both such problems as 
must inevitably arise, it seems to me 
that the years to come should bring 
only pride and satisfaction to the two 
Americas, 





A scene from “The Passion Flower,” one of the most popular of Benavente’s plays, which was 
enthusiastically received in New York in 1920 


Intrigues for Lost Crowns 
By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


The Author, Now an American Citizen, Tells How German and Russian 
Monarchists Are Scheming to Regain Power and How the 
Women of Rival Royal Houses Are Playing Their Hands 


ONARCHIST factions in 
Europe, German Imperialists 
and Russian Tzarist refugees 
—so the talk runs in Berlin and Paris 
—have united in one common aim, the 
overthrow of the republics in their re- 
spective countries. What chances of 
success, people are wondering, has this 
underground movement which seems to 
have become active simultaneously in 
France and Germany, especially Ba- 
varia, with ramifications in Rumania? 

The first thing to be considered is 
whether the Russian Monarchists and 
the German Imperialists are clever 
enough and enterprising enough to 
unite their efforts so seriously as to 
become a real source of danger to the 
actual republican rulers of their coun- 
tries. There can be no’ hesitation in 
saying that today this is not the case; 
but tomorrow it may prove a very dif- 
ferent thing. Quite apart from the 
fact that every revolutionary move- 
ment—in the sense that it tends to 
substitute one form of government for 
another—is fraught with peril to the 
social structure of any country where 
it takes place, we have in the present 
situation to deal with conditions in 
Germany and Russia which from their 
earliest stages were abnormal and con 
tinue to present peculiarities never dis- 
played before. 

The Bolshevist Soviets would seem 
to justify any onslaught directed 
against their power, but no onslaught 
could possibly be successful unless it 
was launched and backed by a party 
with aims acceptable to the people and 
a definite practical political program. 
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And among the so-called Russian Mon- 
archists there is hardly to be found 
one single individual gifted with clear 
insight into the future or its possi- 
bilities. 

In Germany things are somewhat 
different, because there the principle 
of Monarchy as an institution has not 
yet been destroyed as is the case in 
Russia, and also because the German 
Imperialists, being at home, are not 
compelled to fight from an alien coun- 
try for the restoration of their lost 
privileges. But nevertheless, in Ger- 
many as well as in Russia, the aim of 
the monarchist parties is the re-estab- 
lishment of their past grandeur to the 
detriment of the freedom of the nation. 
Moreover, they are divided into two 
factions—the Prussian one, which 
wishes to have again a Hohenzollern 
on the Throne of Prussia, if not on 
that of Germany, and the Bavarian 
one, which aspires to see the House of 
Wittelsbach rise once more to a com- 
manding position at the head of the 
German Empire, still called by that 
name although officially transformed 
into a republic. This Bavarian fac 
tion is by far the stronger and more 
important of the two, and it has what 
the first lacks—a Pretender, in the 
person of the former Crown Prince 
Rupprecht. 

Prince Rupprecht lately has ac- 
quired a popularity he never possessed 
before, thanks to the efforts and the 
personality of his wife, the Princess 


Antoinette of Luxemburg, an intelli- , 


gent, ambitious woman who, after hav- 
ing been forced into her marriage with 
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him, has applied herself to make the 
best of things, and who, being con- 
nected through her sister, the Grand 
Duchess Charlotte, with the house of 
Bourbon Parma, has with her help won 
over to her side her cousin, Prince Six- 
tus of Bourbon. This is the Sixtus 
of the famous letters, who has always 
been more or less persona grata with 
the French government. Prince Six- 
tus, if we are to believe all that we are 
told, has been luckier this time than 
when he took the message of poor 
Emperor Charles of Austria to Presi- 
dent Poincaré, and has succeeded in 
cnlisting the sympathy of high French 
officials, in favor of the idea of a 
Monarchist restoration in Bavaria, 
with Prince Rupprecht as King, and 
the Princess Antoinette as Queen. 

In Berlin these efforts or intrigues, 





call them what one likes, are very well 
known, and of course viewed with pro- 
found dissatisfaction as well as with a 
certain dread by the Prussian Mon- 
archists. They feel themselves at a 
disadvantage, the more so that they 
are very well aware the Munich ar- 
hives contain certain letters from old 
King William I as well as from Prince 
Bismarck, dated from those days in 
1870 and 1871 when the German Em- 
pire was about to be proclaimed at 
Versailles, in which it is hinted that an 
eventuality might arise when the Wit- 
telsbachs could lay their claim to the 
Imperial crown of a united Germany. 
The fact of the matter was that King 
Louis II of Bavaria had only con- 
sented to put forward and help the 
candidature of the King of Prussia as 
Chief of the new Empire, under cer- 
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Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria and his wife, Princess Antoinette of Luxemburg 
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tain conditions, which, how- 
ever, the Prince Regent Luit- 
pold later on agreed to 
forget, going so far as to 
return to Prince Bismarck 
various documents bearing 
upon this question, but re- 
taining others, the publica- 
tion of which would consid- 
erably embarrass the present 
republican government, as 
well as the Prussian Mon- 
archist party. 

The latter also labors, as 
already stated, under the dis- 
advantage of not having any 
serious Pretender around 
whom the country might 
rally. The Crown Princess 
Cecile, who is the soul of the 
party, is of course working in 
the interest of her eldest son, 
whom she would like to see 
proclaimed King. Like the 
remarkably clever person she 
has lately developed into, to 
the great surprise of those 
who had only known her as a 
little butterfly flitting from 
one ball and festival to another, she is 
playing an extremely able and cau- 
tious game, holding several trumps 
which she will know how to use with 
her accustomed tact when the time 
comes. She is bringing up her chil- 
dren on entirely democratic lines, and 
has been more than once heard to say, 
that if her son should ever come to the 
Throne, she wanted him to be a really 
democratic sovereign, and not a King 
by Divine Right. The boy is said to 
resemble his‘ mother in many ways, 
and to be a studious and nice lad, and 
he will be of age in about sixteen 
months from now, until which time it 
is not likely that the Prussian Mon- 
archist party will be able to attempt 
much in the way of a restoration of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty, be it in 
Prussia or in Germany. 
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The eldest son of Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria and his 
little step-brother, born to his father and his step-mother 
—both possibly heirs to a German throne 


The greatest difficulty standing in 
the path of such a restoration would be 
the personality of the former Crown 
Prince who, in spite of his wife’s en- 
treaties, has absolutely refused to 
promise he would not attempt to pre- 
vent the election of his son as Sov- 
ereign of what is left of the old patri- 
mony of the Margraves of Branden- 
burg. ‘The Crown Prince is of the 
opinion that after he had been put 
aside, most unjustly as he believes, it 
would be a hard thing if his own child 
were to step into the place he might 
have occupied himself had circum- 
stances been different. And, of course, 
his opposition would endanger the 
very existence of the dynasty. 

For all these reasons the Crown 
Princess so far has refused to allow 
herself to be identified with any of the 
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intrigues of the Monarchist organiza- 
tions which are daily getting stronger 
and acquiring more importance in 
Germany. But this does not prevent 
her from sympathizing with them, 
and allowing some of her friends to 
know that such is the case. And as 
she has many among them, the idea 
that she is trying to bring up in the 
person of her boy a potential Monarch 
with really constitutional liberal ideas, 
who might be able to restore to the 
Hohenzollerns some of their lost pres- 
tige, is gaining ground in aristocratic 
circles, and even in the general mass of 
the population in Berlin, Potsdam, 
and other Prussian towns. 

Of course what was formerly the 
haute noblesse under the old regime 
is backing the Princess Cecile, among 
others the heads of such princely and 
ducal houses as those of Ratibor, 


Ujest, Hohenlohe, Stolberg and Cas- 
tell, but they can only proceed with 
great caution and avoid publicly any 
identification of their interests with 
‘hers, because they know themselves to 
be unpopular, far more so in fact than 


the formerly reigning dynasty, owing 
to the always strained relations which 
existed between them and their tenants 
on their large estates. 

The most active personality among 
German Monarchists remains, there- 
fore, the famous General Ludendorf, 
who alone has so far had the courage 
to express publicly his feelings in this 
important question of a Royal resto- 
ration, upon which even Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg has preserved a stub- 
born silence. Ludendorf, therefore, is 
the man with whom republican parties 
would eventually find themselves in 
conflict. But his relations with the 
Crown Princess have never been good, 
and if the latter’s son were ever to 
ascend the Throne, it would be a duel 
between his mother’s influence and 
that of the former Head of the Staff 
of the German Armies during the 
world war. 

In all the intrigues arising from 
this abnormal situation, not a few 
among the Russian emigrants residing 
in Berlin took an active part, at one 
time. This, when discovered, caused 
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The former German Crown Prince Wilhelm, looking out from exile toward the Fatherland 
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the German government to signify to 
them that they had better choose an- 
other location, or else face unpleasant 
consequences. So it was decided in a 
general meeting of the party to re- 
move the seat of the Russian propa- 
ganda, until then carried on from 
Berlin, to Paris—a decision which 
caused a nine days’ wonder when it 
was announced. 

In this, as in everything else which 
they have done, the Russian refu- 
gees—for this is what they like to be 
called, in preference to emigrants, 
which has a connotation too definite 
for their taste—have shown once more 
their political worthlessness and inca- 
pacity, and given another proof of the 
fact that Russia, the old Russia of the 
Tzars, had never been a European 
nation, but an Asiatic one, ruled by an 
Asiatic Potentate, surrounded with 
Asiatic satraps, favorites, courtesans 
and jesters. Its civilization was un- 
natural, and confined to its upper 
classes. It was a parasitic growth 
blossoming out of an unformed organ- 
ism, and it was bound to disappear as 
soon as it found itself engaged in a 
serious conflict with any people pos- 
sessing a real national culture. The 
life led at present in Paris, Berlin or 
the French Riviera, by the represen- 
tatives of the former Russian aristoc- 
racy, lucky enough to have escaped 
from the clutches of the Bolsheviks, 
proves the sad truth of this assertion ; 
this aimless, lazy, happy-go-lucky 
existence of which the principal fea- 
ture consists in complete indifference 
to the misfortunes of their country ; an 
existence the sight of which can only 
arouse feelings of profound contempt 
for people so utterly incapable of 
measuring the depth of the abyss into 
which they have fallen, as to cling to 
the vain hope of getting again within 
their grasp the reins which they 
dropped and which they never knew 
how to hold properly. 
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Princess Cecile, wife of the Ex-Crown Prince 
of Germany 


Among these refugees we can 
hardly find one man capable of assum- 
ing the position of leader. I am not 
now talking about a Pretender to the 
Throne. They all hate each other, all 
despise each other, all want to step 
into one another’s place. Most of the 
men who could have imposed their 
ideas on the masses have disappeared, 
killed either during the war, or by the 
Bolsheviks. Those remaining person- 
alities who in other circumstances 
might have risen to a commanding 
position, such as the heads of the Pro- 
visional Government that succeeded 
Tzar Nicholas II, are more or less dis- 
credited by the weakness which they 


displayed or the indecision which 
characterized them at- the time su- 
preme power was in their hands. 


Among the leaders in refugee politics 
figure people like M. Sazonoff, the 
former Minister for Foreign Affairs 
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General Ludendorf, head of Staff of the Ger- 
man Army during the World War and now a 
leader of the German monarchists 


when the war broke out, who is repre- 
sentative of the old intolerant school 


‘ <> 


of functionaries to whom Russia owes 
its ruin; M. Miliukoff, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Provisional 
Government, who missed all the op- 
portunities fate put within his reach; 
M. Maklakoff, at one time the ablest 
advocate of the Russian bar, who be- 
came Ambassador in Paris during the 
Kerensky administration, but who sees 
all political questions only from the 
angle of a lawyer, without any expe- 
rience in the field of international poli- 
tics; a few rich Moscow financiers 
who only look at things from the point 
of view of their own immense money 
interests ; and a large handful of per- 
sonages, some of whom were well 
known under the old regime, while 
others have only sprung into notoriety 
lately, thanks to the amount of non- 
sense they have talked right and left, 
a mass of reckless and mostly unintel- 
ligent people imagining they can 
save a country they were happy to 
forsake when she lay bleeding at their 
feet, by protesting their horror for 
the Bolsheviks, whom a great number 
would be quite ready to serve if they 
could by doing so secure their own 
material interests. They are nearly 
all unreliable, and the majority are 
devoid of political knowledge, political 
experience, or any idea of the science 
of government. Most of them want 
a restoration of a Russian Monarchy 
of some kind, but they are not even 
able to agree among themselves as to 
who the Sovereign whose return they 
so ardently wish to bring about, 
is to be. 
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[In her second article, to appear in OUR WORLD next month, Princess Radziwill will de- 
scribe the schemes of the Russian monarchist factions, and tell something of the part which 
the Queen of Rumania is playing in the movement for royalist restorations in Europe.] 
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The Wish Upon the Waters 


By OLIVER ONIONS 


An English Story 


The author of this graceful romance of youth is one of the best-known of younger English 


writers. 
and Paris. 


He was born in 1876, and as a young man studied art in London 
He has written both novels and books of criticism, and 


has done interesting work as an illustrator 


OURS before a soul in the 

houseboat was awake to see, 

a pink rose-petal, detached by 
some passing wing or by the sheer 
weight of its own globule of dew, fell 
from one of the hanging baskets to the 
water. 

It lay there for a moment motion- 
less, as lightly borne as a dancer who 
poises on one toe. Then some invisible 
eddy (though the river seemed still as 
glass)—some breath of air (though 
the morning mists hardly curled and 
the seed-pearls hung without a tremor 
en the spiders’ webs ashore)—one or 
other of these things, or else (as I pre- 
fer to think) some pre-ordination as 
old as the river itself, trimmed its 
fairy helm, and lightly it took the 
stream. 

It took it as lightly as her dream 
took the girl who slept behind the 
drawn curtains where the basket hung. 
And as for what her dream was 
but it is easier to follow the petal than 
a young girl’s dream. 

It came near to shipwreck at the 
very outset of its voyage. Only by 
inches did it avoid its first peril—the 
willow that dipped into the pool just 
below the houseboat’s moorings. But 
it skirted the little crewel-work mat of 
flotsam that had lodged in the trailing 
branch, and instead seemed to be 





heading straight for a floating twig, 
that would have drawn it to itself as 
the larger bubble draws the smaller. 

Then, in the nick of time, the water 
dimpled, and a hardly perceptible ring 
showed where a fish, just breaking sur- 
face, saved the petal. 





Next, snowy-rigged and with every 
sail of feather outpuffed, a swan sailed 
up, its silver “V” so long that it was 
lost in the mists. And this to the 
petal was all Atlantic. Up and down 
it switchbacked, kissed the smooth 
undulations 

And _ suddenly fortune, having 
sported with it, favoured it. The 
mists crept to the first morning puff ; 
the swan passed out of sight; and the 
tiny craft steadied to mid-current. 

It was fraught with no cargo that 
the eye could see, but the girl in the 
houseboat smiled in her sleep. Per- 
haps it carried her dream. Pink as her 
own smiling lips it was, pink as the 
cairns of her young breast, as, past 
lawns and stages, flower-beds and per- 
golas and empty boats, it passed under 
the bridge and on to its port. 





II 
A OW 


o’clock—show a leg! 

The camping-punt rocked on the 
water as the tall pyjama’d young man 
tied up its green Willesden sheet to 
the ridge-iron. The second young 
man was already ashore. The third 
lay curled under his rug, his night- 
rumpled fair head on the boat-cushion. 

“ Get a move on se 

A grunt—“Oh, 
awake hours—” 

“Then tumble out—” 

Ripples of light danced on the 
under-leaves of the poplars; the reefer 
took in his final furl and sprang 
ashore, setting the river in motion half 


young Terry — seven 
” 








shut up—been 
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way to the opposite bank; and young 
Terry McBride sat up. 

Splash! . You would have 
thought the river would never settle 
again, so shattered to brilliance was it 
by Dyer’s plunge. . . 

“Aha, that christened him !—” 

“Confound you, Dyer!—” 

One side of young Terry’s sleeping- 
suit was drenched to the waist. 
Another flashing commotion, and 
Murray was at Dyer’s heels. Then— 
but first picking off the pink petal 
that Dyer’s plunge had thrown up on 
his soaked sleeve—in went young 
Terry too. 

O immemorial mornings, yours to- 
day, mine yesterday, Heaven knows 
whose tomorrow! That plunge before 
the smoke has begun to creep up the 
chimneys, those towellings with none 
but the gazing kine to see, that mother- 
naked run that kicks up the dew in 
gemmy fountains and leaves a dark 
trail across the glistening meadow! 
. . » They were friends, those three 
young men who hung their shaving- 
mirrors on the branches—two of them 
daily, young Terry twice a week. They 
were friends, those three who rigged 
up the groundsheet about their 
Primus, and boiled their kettle, and 
cooked their bacon each exactly as he 
liked it, turning it lovingly in the spit- 
ting pan: Murray, the eldest, five-and- 
twenty; Dyer twenty-two; and young 
Terry McBride a bare eighteen-and-a- 
half. Murray was the lad’s tutor; 
Dyer was a soldier bold; and young 
Terry, for the first time in their 
friendship, wished them both a hun- 
dred miles away. 

He had wanted to be alone since 
exactly five o’clock of the afternoon 
before. And he knew what would 


happen in an hour or so, when the 
blankets had been folded and the wash- 
ing-up done and the punt made ship- 
shape for the day. They would light 
their pipes; out would come the map; 


and the discussion would begin. . . 
“Well, where do we make for today?” 

Yesterday he had discussed it as 
eagerly as they. Now 

For it was quite true that he had 
been awake for hours. At some time 
of the night, while the sedges had whis- 
pered and the punt had knocked softly 
at her moorings, and nothing but the 
squawk of a moorhen and the breath- 
ing of the two older men had broken 
the stillness, he had lifted up a piece 
of the canvas cover and had looked 
out. Not that there had been any- 
thing to see but a few stars blurred 
in the quiet river. But Terry saw 
without seeing. Inside the punt or 
outside made no difference. That face 
floated before his eyes, whether under 
the canvas or away over the running 
water-and-star-way. 

And it was still with him now that 
the sun was high, and the dew lifting 
like smoke, and the swans pressing 
about the punt for the remnants of 
breakfast. 

“Wake up, Terry—heads you wash, 
tails you wipe—” 

Dyer took the mop, Murray clat- 
tered about collecting plates. A cock 
crew rousingly, a kingfisher passed like 
an electric flash. The twirling mop 
made sunny catherine-wheels; twenty 
yards away two swans lifted them- 
selves like angry angels out of the 
water. 

But Terry, wiping, did not wipe 
away her face. 

It had happened as they had waited 
in the lock, they in their floating 
kitchen, she with her two companions 
in the Canadian canoe. There, in that 
crowded suntrap, she had glowed like 
fruit on a south wall as she had clung 
to the chain. But penned up in a lock, 
you never know whom you may be next 
to, and so you look past people, or 
short of them, or half a mile through 
them, and never at them—at least that 
is what you ought to do. And so 
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Terry, suddenly stricken, and wishing 
nothing on earth so much as to gaze 
and go on gazing, had stared instead 
at the pink Conservancy ticket stuck 
inboard like a pink petal, or at the 
people in the skiff ahead, or at the 
lock-keeper’s cottage, or at the two 
winch-lads against the sky. 

And that exquisite forearm that 
clung to the chain had reminded him 
of things it didn’t in the least actually 
resemble—the curves of lutes and 
violins and the underlines of the canoe 
in the water. And her bare page’s 
head, yellow as an autumn maple-leaf, 
and the fringe beneath the transverse 
parting that swept down to the violet 
eyes she lifted for a moment to the 
camping-punt—well, it was of harts 
and waterbrooks and similar psalmish 
things that those eyes had seemed to 
Terry to speak. 

And his heart—oh the heavenly 
wretchedness, the perversity that 
makes its bliss its ache and its ache its 
bliss'—his heart, which should have 
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gone up in his breast, had gone down, 
down, down like the water in the lock, 
leaving him joyless and forlorn. 

Then through the openng gates the 
canoe had darted ahead, and had be- 
come a diminishing speck on the river. 
A quarter of an hour later they had 
seen it again, but this time empty. It 
had been drawn up by the houseboat 
with the pink hanging baskets. Its 
occupants had evidently gone on board, 
and were bidding farewell to somebody, 
for Terry, though nothing was to be 
seen, had heard a young voice crying, 
“Goodbye, mother darling—you’ll be 
back on Friday then—give them all 
our love—” 

Terry put away his wiping-cloth in 
the locker. He spoke as he knelt, with 
his back to the others. 

“T say, you fellows—I’ll do the 
shopping this morning if you like—” 

Dyer’s mouth opened wide. He 
drew in a deep breath. 

“Murray! . Did you hear 
that?” 
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“Better go together. We all want 
tobacco,” said Murray over a basket. 

“But did you hear? He offered it— 
all on his own—offered to do some- 
thing—try to grasp it!” 

“Oh, shut up, Dyer!”—this from 
Terry himself. 

“This can only mean one thing,” 
Dyer observed gravely. ‘“He’s been in 
the sun.” 

“Think it’s the girl in the tobacco- 
shop?” 

But Terry was rolling down his 
sleeves and reaching for his old blue 
blazer with the brass buttons. 

** Bread — milk — bacon we have 
plenty—eggs—quarter-pound tin of 
John Cotton—” 

“By Jove, he means it, too!—,” 
marvelled Dyer. 

‘And look here,” Terry blurted out, 
“if you fellows want to push on— 
I mean I could pick you up a bit lower 
doewn—you save nearly two miles by 
the meadows—~” 

Murray laughed. “Give him the 
haversacks,” 

“But what about the brandy for the 
flask? ‘They don’t sell brandy to chil- 
dren of his tender years—” 

“We'll wait here till eleven,” said 
Murray. “Don’t forget the matches. 
And a book of stamps.” 


Ill 


H, the craft that lurks in the 
purest heart, the voice deep 
down in the most innocent breast that 
subtly whispers, “But they have to eat 
on houseboats too! They have to come 
ashore to buy things, you know! 
She’s at the other side of the river, and 
there’s only one bridge, and at the 
corner of it is the Church, and past 
the Church runs the High Street, 
where they sell kodak-films and news- 
papers, cakes and hairpins and Blanco 
for shoes—” 
But there: you and I never reasoned 


like this. We never walked slowly up 


a High Street—oh so slowly, not to 
waste the precious yards!—our eyes 
ahead and on both sides of the strect 
at once, peering into shop interiors, 
dreading as much as hoping to see 
her, putting off even the first of our 
purchases, clinging to the last, lest not 
an excuse for loitering should remain. 
That was Terry, but never us. We 
pulled ourselves together. We talked 
sensibly to ourselves. A girl we’d seen 
once and who probably hadn’t seen us 
at all! Who was probably at that 
moment miles away on the river! Who 
very likely didn’t live on the houseboat 
at all, but had merely gone aboard! 
Oh no, not us! We reminded our- 
selves of the shame should we, by some 
miracle, actually find ourselves face to 
face with her in street or shop—the 
calfish look, the blush, the overhead 
titter, the black despair! We bought 
our bottle of milk and our eggs, our 
tin of John Cotton and our book of 
stamps— 

And of course if she should happen 
to be in the Post. Office, she had as 
much right there as you. 

She had as much right there as 
Terry— 

Only she was not there. 

One purchase wasted. 

At the corner was a large shop 
where they sold many things. Now the 
more things a shop sells the likelier in 
certain respects it is. Terry entered 
it. 

Having entered it he had to buy 
something. He bought a newspaper. 

The other two fellows had said they 
would wait till eleven, but it wouldn’t 
matter if he was a little late. 

Across the way was a chemist’s, with 
large gilt scrolly letters across the face 
of the shop. A stick of shaving-soap 
lasted ‘Terry a long time, but it would 
always keep. 

The chemist’s provided no luck at 
all. 

He went to the station to buy 




















another newspaper. At the station 
people met people arriving by train — 

There was nothing at the station. 

Who, in his senses, on a summer’s 
day, with a boat waiting and merry 
companions, would go through one 
single hour of it again? 

You would. I would. And in a few 
short years to come, so would Terry. 


IV 


‘T’ was not the angel-girl with the 
fringe and the violet eyes who had 
half-smiled. ‘Terry had seen the three 
of them standing in the chemist’s shop 
with the serolly gilt sign—at least he 
thought they were three, for he seemed 
te be looking through some soft and 
swimmy medium in which fragments of 
beauty came and went, now the petal- 
texture of a neck, now burnished hair 
fair or dark or brown, now a mouth 
brightly seen, or a fillet or a flash of 
eyes. And similarly the laugh he heard 
might have come from any one of them 
cr it might have been the composite 
music of all. I am trying to explain 
the turmoil in Terry’s eyes and breast 
alike as, stepping over the threshold, 
he advanced among the Maltines and 
Glaxines and soaps and scents. 

She wore the same frock as on the 
afternoon before, an apricot white 
over her arms and the curve below her 
nape, a whiter white elsewhere. And 
Terry, standing just behind her, knew 
where Heaven was. It was in that par- 
ticular portion of all space which, from 
her white shoes to her maple-yellow 
head, she occupied. He could see her 
foot in the mirror of the counter 
below— 

But it was the rather shorter girl 
who had given Terry that covert, 
recognizing, venturesome half-smile. 
And because this one, if not the angel 
herself, was still of the angelic house- 
hold, a tremor took Terry. Yet he 


found himself able to look at her. She 
was duskier and bolder, and there was 
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dark confederacy in her glance. Full 
in Terry’s eyes, the half-smile deep- 
ered to a whole one, passed in the 
taintest of dips down to the corners 
ef her mouth. And tracts of time 
seemed to rush past Terry as, instead 
of turning away from him, the lips 
parted and she spoke. 

“Oh, how jolly it must be!” she said 
in a soft voice. 

Terry’s heart beat as if he had been 
running. ‘‘What?” 

“Living out like that 

“Yes—,” faintly. 

“We saw you in the lock—” 

“You got out miles ahead—” 

“Do you do everything for your- 
selves?” 

Vos,” 

“What a jest! Marjorie! 
They do their own cooking and every- 
thing!” Marjorie! Oh, the tender 
name, the lamb-call of a name! 

And then Heaven shifted its centre 
as the owner of the name turned. It 
was not she, however, but the third 
girl, who spoke. 

“Rhoda! You are dreadful!” 

“T have everything to do, and that’s 
what I get!” retorted the dusky 
Rhoda. 

“A stick of shaving-soap, please,” 
said Terry to the assistant who ap- 
proached. 

“If mother were ever to get to 
know!” 

“T call that backing out, after you 
agreed—” 

What it was the third girl was back- 
ing out from, after having agreed to 
it, Terry had no idea. His second 
shaving-stick was brought. He had 
now shaving-soap for twelve months 
ahead. And then there seemed to 
seize him the contagion of Rhoda’s own 
boldness. 

“Do you live on the houseboat?” he 
asked. 

“We've taken it for two months. 
Us, I mean. Effie’s my sister. Mar- 
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jorie’s visiting us.” And she added 
with another darkling look, ““Mother’s 
not coming back till Friday.” 

The brown-haired girl called Effie 
fidgeted. “Have we got everything, 
Rhoda?” 

“You’d better go across and get the 
cakes—I’m going to stick to what we 
said!” quoth Rhoda with a toss. 

Then Terry cleared his throat, 
which for some reason or other would 
get husky. 

“I’m doing the shopping for us, too 
—could I—would you mind—I don’t 
know the shops very well—please—I 
mean if it’s not out of your way—” 

Her glance was now undiluted hussy. 
“Are you sure it wouldn’t bore you?” 
she said. 

Suddenly Rhoda gave a rippling 
laugh. Marjorie’s lovely cropped 
head was turned the other way. 

“Come along then,” said Rhoda. 

The three passed out of the shop 
and across the road to the confec- 
tioner’s. 

At ten of the morning at that time 
of year there is shade under the pop- 





lars where the camping-punt lay. By - 


eleven o’clock there is less. By noon, 
unless you creep right under the over- 
hanging branches, there is none. 

The shade grew less and less. There 
were now a dozen punts and skiffs on 
the river. The cattle came down to 
the muddy drinking-place on the oppo- 
' site bank, and the heads of the pedes- 
trians on the towpath showed upside 
down in the stiller water. A heron 
flapped ponderously, left the ground, 
and took his course with slow majestic 
flight. And Dyer, his pipe empty, 
looked away over the forest of grass- 
heads for the twentieth time. 

“Serves us right for letting him go.” 
he said. “Ah, is that him?” 

A slender bare-necked figure in 
flannels and blazer had appeared 


under the farther elms. 
“Too late to pretend you’ve been 


hurrying now,” growled Dyer, as the 
figure waved a hand and broke into a 
trot. “A quarter past twelve! . . 
Well, we'll jolly well make him get 
lunch! . . . I should think so!” he 
said with elaborate irony as Terry ran 
up, his head high. “Chuck that to- 
bacco over—then I’ll talk to you like 
a Dutch uncle.” 

Terry stopped dead. “Oh 
Lord !—” : 

“What !|—” 

“I'd better run back—afraid I’ve 
forgotten the eggs too—” 

“Murray, pass me that boathook—” 

But Terry only laughed aloud. 

“Stop monkeying with that thing— 
you nearly got my leg—chuck it, I 
say—let me come in and tell you—” 

“What in the name of goodness 
have you been up to?” 

“Buying ices—jolly ice-chunks— 
and fruit—and cakes—and things for 
sandwiches—!’ ‘Then ecstatically, “I 
say, who’s for a dance tonight? I met 
some people—we’re all asked—all the 
lot of us—” 





Vv 

BOARD the houseboat with the 

pink roses in the baskets, three 
tittering baggages tripped here and 
there, making ready. They bickered, 
each protesting the cleanness of her 
own hands and putting the responsi- 
bility upon the other two. Even 
Rhoda said that Marjorie had been 
the first to suggest it. 

“Oh, I do like that!” pouted Mar- 
jorie. 

“Yes you did, and then went and 
left it to me!” 

“There'll be such a row—every- 
body’ll see—” 

“Of course they’!] see—that’s what’! 
make it all right—we shall dance on 
the roof—” 

“T shan’t know what to say to any 
of them—” 

“Perhaps you’d like to send word 
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somebody’s come and it’s all off?” 

“Somebody says a thing as a joke, 
and Rhoda jumps in before you can 
say knife—” 

“Well, he was there in the shop—it 
was no good waiting till he’d gone—” 

But all the time the preparations 
went steadily forward. 

Candles for the black-bottomed pink 
lanterns that hung from the house- 
beat roof; the wicker chairs pushed 
against the rails and the lamps lighted 
in the white saloon below. Reluctance, 
evasion, accusation, but the table-set- 
ting and sandwich-cutting relentlessly 
proceeding. The sky was of a deep- 
ening periwinkle blue, the river of 
damascened steel. It grew black un- 
der the banks. Yellow points of light 
down by the bridge drew nearer, 
showed passing faces ruddy under the 
triced-up awnings, and were gone 
again upstream. On the darkening 
water moorhens made feathery scur- 
ries, 

“And somebody might at least hide 
those bathing-things—” 

“I’m going to wear my pink.” 

It was the violet-eyed Marjorie 
who was going to wear her pink, and 
who forthwith carried her hand-lamp 
into her cubicle by the hanging basket 
and drew the white curtains in order 
to do so. 

Upstream under the dark arch, 
meeting the current that had taken a 
pink petal on its journey that morn- 
ing, came the answer to a dream. 
They too had their lantern slung from 
the ridge; it showed Murray and Dyer 
paddling, young Terry McBride di- 
rectly beneath it in the well. And over 
and over again he was repeating to 
himself a name—not half a name this 
time, but the name in its lovely com- 
Marjorie Strickland! Oh. 
how like an act of creation, it brings 
you into the same world with another 
being even to know that being’s name! 
Marjorie Strickland! Murray had 


pleteness. 
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asked who these people were, whether 
Terry had known them long, whether 
. . » but that showed how little Mur- 
ray understood. 

“This is the boat, isn’t it?” 

“Here, young Terry—you were the 
one to get off—”, this from Dyer, 
“you'd better lead the way—” 

“May we come in?” 

“Do!” It was Rhoda. “Come in 
here. The others will be here in a 
minute.” 

But it was five minutes before the 
others entered the little saloon, one 
first perforce. Terry, who had per- 
formed the miracle of naming his 
friends, could not have done it again. 
He saw pink, tender rose-pink; and 
broken bits of sentences passed his ears, 
one of them occasionally heard. 

“This is rather topping—after our 
scullery of a punt—” 

“Oh, we envied you in the lock!” 

“No, it’s easy enough work with 
three of us, and if you don’t get be- 


. hind with things—” 


“Mother’ll be so sorry she wasn’t 
here !”” 

“There are some Foresters down in 
Hampshire—” 

*“We used to know some Dyers—” 

“How small the world is!” 

And how small was Miss Rhoda 
Forester’s conscience, thus to invoke 
her absent mother! You would have 
thought her mother had left messages 
before leaving—“No, don’t put it off 
on any account—Rhoda can take my 
piace—do make my excuses and ex- 
plain!” And those other Foresters 
from Hampshire, and those Dyers from 
somewhere else! We eat, wipe our lips, 
say we have not sinned, and lo! pres- 
ently we have not. Rhoda’s mother is 
invisibly there, smiling approval. Re- 
sponsible Dyers and Foresters are 
merely in the next room, exchanging 
reminiscences. 

Only the third girl, Effie, seemed to 
feel the burden of her upbringing. She 
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it was who laughed the least freely, 
who the most readily sought refuge in 
scared silences. Slie it was who took 
upon herself small occupations, such 
as getting out the gramophone 
records and changing the needle—for 
the deepening night presently found 
them dancing under the black-bot- 
tomed pink lanterns, Murray with the 
self-absolved Rhoda, Dyer with Mar- 
jorie, and Terry with his own dream. 
For in no real sense was the waist that 
his arm encircled the waist of Miss 
Effie Forester. Her slender young 
form was entirely vicarious to his emo- 
tion. His voice, when he happened to 
speak to her, sounded to him like the 
voice of somebody else. And his eyes 
looked, not at her, but at that other 
figure, pink under the pink lanterns 
that made each its soft little moon on 
the boards above it, pink as the petal 
of a rose, 

Then, “Oh, you must excuse me for 
a moment—,” it was Effie’s voice, 
“T’ve left the kettle on for coffee—” 


He asked whether he might help. 

“No, thanks ever so much—” 

She ran to the after ladder, and her 
brown head disappeared below the level 
of the deck. 

A basket-chair stood with its back 
to the river. Terry sat down on it. 
Near by was the open saloon skylight. 
The rails, the awning-stanchions, the 
whole white-painted upper deck, 
seemed a lighted candlebox, isolated, 
self-contained, that drove farther back 
into the night the dark trees of the 
shore. And as people on the river sang 
softly, so Terry’s heart sang too. He 
had danced with the uninteresting 
Effie; a fellow has to be decent: but 
vow he felt that the whole of his past 
life lay a meaningless void behind him, 
while the whole of the time to come 
was a pulsing, almost painful radi- 
ance— 

For Marjorie had said that the 
next dance should be his. 

But as the music stopped, so that 
the nasal sound of another gramophone 
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emerged suddenly from the opposite 
bank, the two came up to him. Her 
violet eyes seemed almost black in the 
tinted suffusion of the lanterns, her 
kand had not left Dyer’s arm. 

“Oh, would you very much mind! 
Mr. Dyer does so want this one again! 
Wind it up, Rhoda!” 

Effie’s voice floated up from the 
saloon. “‘Coffee!” 

“You go and give her a hand,” 
Dyer ordered Terry. 

Slowly, slowly, Terry went below. 

She had not waited for his answer. 
She had called to Rhoda to start the 
instrument up again. She had not 
even promised him the next dance. 

At first the boy did not realize. 
Mechanically, in that gay-cushioned, 
beribboned, photograph-hung saloon, 
he attended the shrinking Effie, asked 
where one thing or another was kept, 
whether he might do this or that. But 
just as a houseboat is not a land-borne 
thing, rooted and fixed, but has its own 
imperceptible movements, so imper- 
ceptibly was shaken the security of 
Terry’s bliss. So far she had hardly 
spoken a dozen words to him; all had 
been to come, his own rich promise to 
himself. “Soon, soon—,” he had 
stilled his heart as her swaying frock 
had almost brushed him, as she had 
passed round the skylight and back 
again along the rail. “The next dance 
—she has promised—” 

Then the fear passed from Terry. 
Had she not promised? And was it 
not the most ordinary of things to 
have a dance over again? It was all 
the same dance, and the next one would 
still be his. The tune overhead was 
almost over. Supper—and then his 
dance— 

“Shall I call them again?” said 
Terry. 

They trooped down; and what did it 
matter to Terry whether he sat next 
to her or across the table? To be near 
and see a little less, or to look his fill 
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and yet be not so far away? She sat 
next to Dyer, facing Terry; on 
Terry’s right sat Effie, forever jump- 
ing up to get something; and from 
either end of the table Murray and 
Rhoda looked at one another. 

“No, Miller was posted to the fifty- 
fourth after that—they went on to 
Jellundur—” 

“Was that where he met Mollie?” 

“Ves,” 

“Wasn’t that thrillingly romantic— 
engaged within twelve hours!” 

“Effie, Mr. Murray’s got such a 
lovely new step!” 

“How are you getting along, young 
Terry?” 

“T say, may one smoke?” 

“We all help to wash up, remember 
—-we’re used to it—” 

From time to time Murray, who was 
grave and brown-eyed, stole a glance 
at the stripling on his right hand, and 
then dropped his eyes to his plate 
again. As the eldest of the escapade 
he saw to it that those brown eyes of 
his were vigilant. Perhaps Mrs. For- 
ester was not quite so absent as long 
as Murray was there. 

“You'll promise to let us go pretty 
early,” he said to Rhoda down the 
table. “ We’ve got to get down and 
make an early start.” 

“What is Mr. McBride reading with 
you?” Marjorie asked. 

“Very little this last day or two, but 
that’s my fault. I’ve been the slacker 
—eh, Terry?” 

And again, like the scarcely per- 
ceptible movements of the houseboat on 
the running water’s breast, Terry felt 
some foundation move. 

Why had she asked Murray what he 
read? Just across the table there, why 
could she not have put the question to 
himself ? 

They rose. A passer-by on the 
river would have seen heads moving 
behind lighted squares, a couple ap- 
pear beneath the hanging baskets of 
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the boat-stage, the point of Murray’s 
cigarette as he stood alone on the far- 
ther counter, looking away to the curve 
of lights of the bridge. For houseboat 
kitchens are narrow, and six pairs of 
hands to wash up is no help. Rhoda, 
Effie and Terry were attending to it, 
Rhoda bold in her virtue, Effie think- 
ing what a perfectly thrilling adven- 
ture it would be once it was all safely 
over, and Terry silently wiping. He 
did not know whether he wanted the 
next dance. With a heart as full as 
Terry’s, it is hard to dance, as danc- 
ing goes. One cannot dance and weep 
at once; a fellow would look a silly 
ass; and of the two, to dance or to 
weep, Terry did not know which would 
bring the greater relief. 

“What a pity you have to go away 
- —and mother coming back on Fri- 
day,” compassionated Rhoda. 

“Isn’t it funny, Marjorie and Mr. 
Dyer knowing all the same people.” 
Effie sought to post-regulate matters. 

“Give me that cloth, Mr. McBride 
—I suppose I mustn’t forget the 
‘Mr.’—,” said Rhoda archly. 

And Effie, her spirits rising moment 
by moment, exclaimed, “There, that’s 
everything! I'll wind up the clock. 
Then shall we go and see what the 
others are doing?” 

Terry stood back to allow them to 
pass ; but, in the act of following them, 
he did not follow. He stood alone in 
the little white kitchen, under a glar- 
ing incandescent bracket-lamp on the 
wall, his head downhung. The light 
fell directly on his fair head, on one 
wing of his open-necked shirt, on one 
brass button of his blue blazer. 

He stood without moving, the dance 
now completely forgotten, undesired, 
a thing the very hope of which ought 
to be completely expunged. Had she 
come into the kitchen and asked him to 
dance, he did not now think he could 
have borne to dance with her. In his 
fancy—oh, only in his fancy !—she 


did come in and ask him. He saw her 
in the doorway there with hands held 
out, the violet eyes smiling into his as 
they had not yet smiled, the transverse 
fringe that eaved them making a shin- 
ing circlet over her brows to crown 
her. 

“I want to dance with you, Terry,” 
she seemed to say, “I want to dance 
with you always—just you and me— 
always—Terry—” 

But what he actually heard was 
something quite different. Somebody 
had passed round from the front of 
the houseboat to the footboard that 
the hanging willows of the bank almost 
swept. A voice was speaking, a voice 
Terry knew, but in a tone he had never 
heard that voice use before. 

“But of course I meant it, Mar- 
jorie!” 

It was Dyer’s voice. It went on: 

“Miller and Mollie Farquharson 
meant it—” 

Then the other voice—the voice 
that Terry had just heard saying “I 
want to dance with you, Terry—just 
you and me—always—” 

“But they did take twelve hours—”’ 

“What about it? I saw you at five 
o’clock yesterday — that’s twenty- 
eight hours !” 

“But you’d have gone on down thi 
river if it hadn’t been for that boy—” 

“Darling! What’s the good of talk- 
ing about what I should have done? 
The question is, will you?” 

And Terry, rigid under the lamp. 
heard, after a pause, the whispered 
reply: 

“T did see you in the lock . . . and 
I dreamed of you last night. . .” 


VI 


HERE was no moon that night: 


only a few stars showed blurred 
in the moving stream. The lanterns on 
the river became fewer, banjos and 
gramophones ceased to sound. On the 
roof of the houseboat the pink lights 
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were extinguished, but the light still 
burned in the gay-cushioned, photo- 
graph-hung saloon. Murray sat there, 
thoughtfully smoking between Rhoda 
and Effie. Effie was laughing, excited, 
illuminated. Rhoda was demure, but 
the corners of her mouth gave a little 
twitch from time to time. 

“T must stir him up!” said Dyer, 
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suddenly moving. “Terry!” 

“Just coming!” called a voice from 
the footboard outside. 

“Time we were off—” 

But in the sleeping-punt Terry lay, 
a portion of the green Willesden can- 
vas drawn over him, his boat-cushion 
pillow pressed against his mouth lest 
the others should hear him. 





Communion 


By CHARLES MORAVIA 


From the French (Haiti) by Faith V. Vilas 


Do you remember how we used to stand 


In holy silence under evening skies, 


Waiting the stars, your hand within my hand, 


Stars not so bright as your beloved eyes? 


Till down the misty highway of the night 
Studded with gold, the Northern Chariot swung; 


Then ev’ry planet, trembling with delight, 


Like choiring angel, in its orbit sung. 


‘Tonight—alone—I watch the skies again, 


Under this arch that sweeps from pole to pole. 


All is so calm. 


Alas! not so my soul. 


Deep in my heart sings ever this refrain: 


Are those dear eyes, twin wells of my delight, 


Watching these stars, that bring my tears tonight? 





DR. BALTASAR BRUM 


President of Uruguay, the outstanding South American worker for a union of all the Americas. 
Under his leadership the Uruguayan delegation is presenting to the Pan-American Congress at 
Santiago, Chile, a program for an Association of American Nations 











Uruguay’s Plan for the Americas 


The Proposal for an Association of American Nations Which President 
Brum Will Lay Before the Pan-American Congress 


RUGUAY, although one of the 
U smaller of the South American 
' republics, has taken the initia- 
tive under the leadership of her pro- 
gressive President, Dr. Baltasar Brum, 
for an actual union of the Americas. 
The Uruguayan delegation has a defi- 
nite program for an Association of 
American Nations to present to the 
Pan-American Congress meeting in 
Santiago, Chile, which may become the 
basis for the real working relationship 
between the countries of South and 
North America, so long desired by alli 
men of good will on both sides. 

The statutes for the Association, as 
tentatively drawn, would admit to 
membership not only sovereign states 
but also islands and territories depend- 
ing politically upon states situated in 
other continents, if they have diplo- 
matic representatives in at least one 
American nation and are able to carry 
out the obligations of membership in 
the Association. The plan reaffirms 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, 
by stating that the Association would 
consider dangerous to peace and its 
own security any attempt by any na- 
tion of another continent to extend its 
domination in any region of the Amer- 
ican hemisphere. Such an attempt or 
any infringement of the rights of any 
member would be a matter for action 
by the Association. 

The authorities of the , Association 
would be a Council, Assembly and Sec- 
retariat. The Council would be formed 
of the representatives of nine nations, 
the representatives to be chosen by ma- 
jority vote of the Assembly. The 
Presidency would be renewed annually. 
The duty of the Council would be to 
carry out the decisions of the Assembly 
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and see to the fulfillment of the prin- 
ciples and objects of the Association. 

The Assembly would be formed of 
representatives of all the members, 
each holding one vote. Ordinary ses- 
sions of this body would be held at 
least once yearly. 

The Secretariat would be organized 
on the basis of the Pan American 
Union, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton during the formation period. 

Membership in the Association could 
be terminated upon two years’ notice. 
The principles and objects are: 

First, to encourage the idea that in- 
ternational relations are founded on 
justice and solidarity, disregarding 
differences of race, opinion, language, 
customs or religion. 

Second, to intensify inter-American 
friendship, cultivating the sentiment 
of solidarity and bringing about in- 
creased knowledge. 

Third, to increase friendly relations 
of members with other countries. 

Fourth, to solve by means of arbi- 
tration, investigating committees, or 
mediation of members, all conflicts. 

The members would have as duties: 

First, to fulfill the resolution of the 
Council and Assembly. 

Second, to respect the territorial 
and political integrity of the other 
associated nations, and not to go to 
war until three months after the pro- 
nouncement of an arbitration award. 

Third, to prohibit the sale or export 
of arms or munitions of war to a pri- 
vate person. 

Fourth, to prevent the transit of 
arms and munitions not destined for 
Governments. 

Fifth, to assure liberty of traffic 
and transit. 








A Little Nation’s Big Program 


By EARL CHAPIN MAY 





Uruguay’s Retiring President, Dr. Baltasar Brum, First to Propose an 
All-American League of Nations, Talks on South American 
Politics and the Plan to Abolish the Presidency 


RUGUAY, smallest of the South 
American Republics, officially 
favors the biggest of policies 

for the Americas—an All-American 
League of Nations, as well as national 
government by commission, national 
prohibition, national woman’s suf- 
frage and ownership of public utilities, 
and actually expects to see the even- 
tual abolishment of all Latin-American 
presidents. 

Uruguay is an ardent advocate of 
international arbitration, although 
officially and privately it settles per- 
sonal disputes upon the field of honor. 
Its soil has been so soaked from bloody 
battles that it has been called The 
Purple Land. 

For fifty years one political party 

the colorado—has ruled Uruguay’s 
72,153 square miles. For nearly 
twenty-five years one man, Sefior José 
Batlle y Ordojiez has ruled the colo- 
vado party. For the past four years 
Dr. Baltasar Brum, of the coloradu 
party, has been the duly elected Presi- 
dent of Uruguay. Sejfior Batlle, Dr. 
Brum and some of their associates are 
pledged to the abolishment of the office 
of President of Uruguay. And they 
have made their first move toward gov- 
erning Uruguay by commission. 

President Brum answered many 
questions about Uruguay and her poli- 
cies in an interview given to me in hi: 
private study in his residence in Mon- 
tevideo, the capital. An American 
flag and portraits of George Washing- 
ton, Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root 








and other Americans adorned the 
walls, and there were other mementos 
of Dr. Brum’s visit to the United 
States when, in 1917, he was Uru- 
guayan Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Many Americans will recall Presi- 
dent Brum as an active young man 
well versed in political science. In this 
and other particulars he is typical of 
the Uruguayan of the upper class. 

We touched lightly on Dr. Brum’s 
international activities. He spoke in 
favor of the Monroe Doctrine and an 
All-American League of Nations, such 
as he has advocated to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference in Chile. In 1917, in 
a note to the Brazilian Minister at 
Montevideo, and as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs for Uruguay, he pro- 
claimed the “ Brum doctrine ” as fol- 
lows: 

“United as the nations of the New 
World are by eternal bonds of democ- 
racy and by the same ideals of justice 
and liberty, ‘the logic of principles 
and interests for the better securing of 
efficiency of the former and the free 
development of the latter must neces- 
sarily determine, in the presence of 
events that now affect the world, a 
close union of action, so that an attack 
against any of the countries of Amer- 
ica, with violation of the universally 
recognized precepts of International 
law, may constitute an offense against 
all and provoke in them a common 
cause.” 

“If a powerful nation to the north 
decides to carry on a policy of justice 
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and equality with its American sis- 
ters,” he said, in an address at the 
University of Montevideo in April, 
1920, “it should be our duty to co- 
operate with her intentions. The 
stand taken by the United States is 
not antagonistic to any of the Latin- 
American Republics. The Pan-Amer- 
ican policy is purely continental and 
does not interfere with our under- 
standing with European countries. 
Pan-Americanism implies equality of 
all sovereignties, large or small. The 
Monroe Doctrine is the only perma- 
nent mark of solidarity of one Ameri- 
can country with the others of the 
American Continents. The principle 
of American solidarity based on a con- 
tinental league is more ample than the 
Monroe Doctrine because it will not 
only defend the countries of America 
against the foreign invaders but also 
against any imperialistic tendencies 
which might arise among themselves.” 

Dr. Brum has shown that Artigas, 
the leader in Uruguay’s war for na- 
tional independence, followed the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine years 
before it was formulated. 

I asked for official statements on 
some highly interesting national ques- 
tions. Dr. Brum did not hesitate to 
declare himself. 

“We believe in government owner- 
ship of public utilities because we be- 
lieve in an efficient school teacher for 
every fifty children; in properly paid 
rural and municipal police selected 
from the better classes; in good rural 
as well as city roads; in extension of 
our railroads to all producing points. 
Taxation can not cover the expense of 
such needed improvements without 
harmfully burdening private wealth. 
We must raise the necessary revenue 
by income from state-controlled rail- 
ways, docks and electric power, since 
we have no coal or oil and little metal 
production,” he said. 

“ The old argument is that the state 


is a bad administrator, because gov- 
ernment officials and employes are not 
efficient or industrious. We have 
proved that our Bank of the Republic, 
which belongs to the State, is adminis- 
tered economically. Our law gives the 
Bank’s executive power absolute au- 
tonomy. The Bank’s directorate 
serves a determined number of years 
with the sanction of the National Sen- 
ate. This directorate has ruled that 
all employes of the bank must secure 
their positions by competitive exam- 
ination. The organic law of the Bank 
determines the maximum credit which 
shall be extended to the Government. 
When that limit has been reached the 
Bank can not loan one centésimo more 
to the Government. Hence you find 
our Government negotiating with pri- 
vate institutions for loans to make 
payments of urgent character. Any 
industry so operated can be as safe 
and flourishing as any privately ad- 
ministered. 

“We have had much experience in 
state operation of diverse industries, 
the State Mortgage Bank, State In- 
surance, electric power, port of Monte- 
video, some divisions of railroads, 
street railways, and the water supply 
systems of several cities. We are pre- 
paring to take over the water system 
of Montevideo, which has a popula- 
tion of about 400,000, and we intend 
to create Government monopolies of 
alcohol and tobacco. While the State 
seeks to strengthen the public treas- 
ury, the first and most important pur- 
pose is to meet social necessities. 

“ Our State Insurance company col- 
lects such modest premiums that I be- 
lieve our nationals enjoy the cheapest 
insurance in the world. Yet during 
the past eight years this State Insur- 
ance company has paid the State more 
than half a million pesos annual prof- 
its. Our peso is often worth more 
than your dollar. 

“* The State monopolizes all the elec- 
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tric power of the country. We charge 
only twelve centésimos (about twelve 
of your American cents) per kilowatt 
hour for power for illumination, and 
three centesimos for power for cooking 
and other domestic uses and for mo- 
tive power. These low prices were 
maintained during the great World 
War when coal and all fuel prices were 
abnormally high and all fuel had to be 
imported. The State has installed 
electric power in towns too small to 
interest private enterprise. The State 
is willing to lose thousands of pesos if 
by so doing it can benefit rural dis- 
tricts. As a matter of fact, the 
State’s profits on its electric power 
monopoly before the war were as high 
as one million pesos annually.” 


Politics in Uruguay 


E turned to the question of na- 
tional politics and the promised 
passing of the Uruguayan President. 
Uruguay won its national independ- 
ence in 1828 after sanguinary fighting 
with Spain, Portugal, Great Britain, 
Argentina and Brazil. Until within 
the past few years it has been almost 
constantly torn by internal strife since 
it adopted its first constitution in 
1830. Its first revolution occurred 
before the constitution was a year old. 
Fighting was still the order of the 
day in 1834 when General Oribe, who 
rode a white horse, founded the White 
or blanco party, and General Rivera, 
who rode a bay horse, founded the Red 
or colorado party. ‘The country has 
been divided into two hostile camps 
ever since. 

A Uruguyan is born a blanco or a 
colorado. He is willing to die for his 
color. That is the only distinction 
between the parties—the color. The- 
oretically the colorados are the city 
party and the blancos the country 
party. In practice, one party is 
“in” and one is “out.” The two 


camps fought fiercely from 1885 to 
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1852. 


After this peace reigned in 
Uruguay, spasmodically, with only an 
occasional revolution and assassination 
to keep the blancos and the colorados 


thirsting for each other’s blood. 
Along about 1865 the colorados got 
into the political saddle and have re- 
mained pretty consistently there. 
Sefior José Batlle y Ordofiez, born 
in 1856, has been actively associated 
with the colorado party since 1881. 
His life has been devoted to journal- 
ism, politics, revolution, political im- 
prisonment and dueling. He has twice 
been President of Uruguay. As Uru- 
guayan delegate to the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1907, he was first to propose a 
League of Nations. He was a per- 
sistent advocate of the national con- 
stitution of 1917, which in its original 
form proposed to abolish the office of 
President. Sefior Batlle has long been 
and still is the “big boss ” of Uru- 


guay. 
Dr. Brum’s Rise to Power 
R. BALTASAR BRUM has long 


been in harmony, politically, with 
Sefior Batlle. In 1913, when the young 
lawyer attained his thirtieth year, 
President Batlle called him to the na- 
tional cabinet as Minister of Educa- 
tion. He has been Minister of the 
Interior and Minister of Finance for 
Uruguay. He has never been far from 
the Uruguayan public eye, nor from 
the eye of Sefior Batlle. He became 
President of Uruguay on March 1, 
1919. So when Dr. Brum speaks of 
government policies he speaks by the 
card. 

“In political organization Uru- 
guay occupies one of the most interest- 
ing positions in the world,” ‘he said, 
leaning forward and speaking rapidly 
across his study table. ‘ We use the 
secret ballot and the system of pro- 
portional representation. Any polit- 
ical group that reaches the electoral 

quota can elect a representative to up- 
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hold its policies. This has completely 
changed the customs of the political 
parties. Political leaders now seek 
the good will of the voter and try to 
keep their promises. There is no more 
interference with the voter’s freedom 
or his rights. 

“But the great obstacle to true 
electoral freedom is the Presidency of 
the Republic. Because Presidents of 
the Republic try to effect their own 
ends by influencing all actions within 
their reach Sefior Batlle y Ordofiez 
proposed in 1912 to substitute for a 
National President a National Coun- 
cil elected directly by the people and 
resembling that of Switzerland. Sefior 
Batlle believes that in electing by 
direct and secret vote nine citizens to 
form a national Council there is less 
danger of evil power resting with a 
voting majority of five than in the 
hands of one man—the President of 
the Republic. 


South America’s Party Conflicts 
ead lp Presidential regime is re- 


sponsible for the misfortunes 
which have befallen the Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics. For the triumphant 
political party does everything possible 
to maintain itself in power, while the 
opposition, unable to come into power 
by legal methods, resorts to force. 
This is not true in the United States 
where the influence of the President 
does not reach the internal questions 
of the states. But in Latin-American 
countries—even those which have 
adopted the federal form of govern- 
ment—the power of the President is 
almost complete. 

“Sefior Batlle’s proposed reform 
divided the country into two new par- 
ties—Colegialistas and Presidencialis- 
tas. The latter retained the majority, 
but we Colegialistas forced a compro- 
mise which limits the power of the 
President to the departments of pub- 
lic order and exterior relations, and 
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creates a National Council charged 
with all the rest of the public adminis- 
tration, including Public Works, Pub- 
lic Instruction, Treasury, and Indus- 
tries. This dual system is defective, 
because it leaves all army, navy and 
police power in the hands of a single 
man, but the reform will be completed 
in a few years. 


The End of the Presidency? 


¢ ¢ | LOOK to see the office of Presi- 

dent of Uruguay abolished dur- 
ing the next Presidential term by a 
constitutional amendment, completing 
the work of the constitution of 1917. 

* The National Council will do away 
with revolutions and political unrest. 
One-third of its nine members is 
elected every two years. Two of the 
three new members come from the 
party casting the largest number of 
votes ; one comes from the party cast- 
ing the next largest number of votes. 
The defeated party always secures 
representation on the National Coun- 
cil. It therefore quiets down after 
election in the hope of gaining major- 
ity at some future election. 

“ As a Colegialista I am convinced 
that this is the best form of govern- 
ment for Latin America and will be 
adopted by a majority of Latin-Amer- 
ican countries before many years.” 

In Argentina, Chile, Peru and other 
countries I had seen much serious 
labor unrest during my journey 
through South America. I therefore 
asked President Brum what the Uru- 
guayan State had done for the work- 
ing man. 

“Our country has been foremost in 
an endeavor to solve the problem of 
class strife,” he replied. ‘ We believe 
our labor laws are just to capital and 
labor. We seek to avoid strikes by 
legalizing the eight-hour day. We 
have no laws against the entrance of 
agitators into the country. But, in 
spite of this and the secret ballot, the 
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Socialists in the last election polled 
but 4,000 votes in a population of 
1,400,000. Uruguayan workmen 
know their government is just to them. 
They therefore remain in the old 
parties.” 

President Brum was, when he talked 
to me, as heartily in favor of the 
United States as in 1917 or 1920, al- 
though he blamed Wall Street for the 
eccentricities of foreign exchange. 
His successor in office is Sefior José 
Serrato, son of Italian father and Uru- 
guayan mother, and an expert on 
banking and international finance. 
Sefior Serrato is a colorado, but an 
engineer and business man before he is 
a politician. He has built up the com- 
mercial and financial policy of his 
country, and has been called “the 
Hoover of Uruguay.” 

When I interviewed President Brum 
the National Council system was work- 
ing fairly well, with six colorados and 
three blancos as Councillors. That 
will be the party representation under 
Sefior Serrato as President. 

Dr. Luis Alberto Herrera, the de- 
feated blanco candidate, charged Dr. 
Brum with manipulating the Novem- 
ber 26th election so that the free secret 
voter did not have a chance to record 
the will of the nation. A duel fol- 
lowed. 

Dueling is legalized in Uruguay. 
During his second term as President of 
Uruguay, Sefior Batlle y Ordoiiez, 
then close to sixty, was savagely at- 
tacked by the editor of an opposition 
newspaper. The Latin-American gen- 
tleman is pretty polite until he gets 
into politics. Then he is apt to in- 
dulge in personalities that curl the 
Saxon’s hair. After Sefior Batlle had 
been prodded to his limit, he challenged 
his traducer. They fought with pis- 
tols according to the French code and 
Sefior Batlle killed his man. Sefior 
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Batlle’s friends said the wind was blow- 
ing and that he didn’t shoot to kill. 

When I met Sefior Batlle in Monte- 
video he did not look like a killer to 
me. He impressed me as a kindly old 
gentleman. I thought there was more 
sorrow than gladness in his eyes, 
They looked tired. Perhaps they were 
tired of bloodshed. They have seen a 
lot of it in their time. And while I 
talked to him a rabid member of the 
blanco party tried to engage him in a 
duel because of a “ personal ” in Sefior 
Batlle’s paper. I remember that Sefior 
Batlle passed the challenge on to his 
editor, Dr. Ghigliani, who accepted it 
joyfully. 

With the more recent case of Presi- 
dent Brum it was different. I doubt 
if he wanted to become party to gun 
play. He is essentially a man of 
peace. As Uruguay’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs he negotiated twenty- 
one treaties of amity. But when Dr. 
Herrera became too personal in his 
charges, President Brum challenged. 
Dr. Herrera accepted. The meeting 
was supposed to be secret, but in the 
presence of a distinguished audience 
of Montevideo’s four hundred the two 
gentlemen shot it out. Happily 
neither was injured. 

The colorados continue in power. 
Uruguay is the most densely popu- 
lated and most advanced and prosper- 
ous of South American nations. Uru- 
guay has passed through a decade 
without a revolution. There seems 
reason to believe that in time Sefior 
Batlle, Dr. Brum, Sefior Serrato, Dr. 
Buero and other leaders will abolish 
the office of President, and that Uru- 
guay will be ruled by a National Coun- 
cil of nine, six of whom shall come 
from one party and three from an- 
other, and so perhaps set a precedent 
which may help to solve the political 
difficulties of South America. 
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Allying the 
Women of 
the Americas 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
Is Now Visiting South 
America as Chosen Head 
of the Pan American Asso- 
ciation for the Advance- 
ment of Women 


NHE women of South 
America — gradually 
abandoning the idea of 

the seclusion of women in the 
homes, still dominant among 
the Latin races—are taking 
an increasingly active in- 
terest in the affairs of their 
and especially in 
organization for social bet- 
terment. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, long a leader in 
the United States of the 
movement for equal suffrage 
and the improvement of con- 
ditions of life for women, and 
President of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, is now on a signifi- 
cant tour of South American repub- 
lics, to meet the leaders of the women’s 
movement there and to acquaint her- 
self with their problems in their own 
countries. 

Mrs. Catt was chosen head of the 
newly formed Pan American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women, 
which resulted from the Pan American 
Conference of Women in Baltimore in 
the spring of last year. At the begin- 
ning of her visit to South America, she 
attended a women’s conference in 
Brazil—the first ever held in that 
country and, some say, in all South 
America. It was a conference con- 
cerned with the modern problems of 
child hygiene and public schools, con- 
ditions of work and wages for women, 


nations, 
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Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 


training schools for housewives and 
nurses, and the need for greater par- 
ticipation by women in municipal 
housekeeping. So impressed has Mrs. 
Catt been with the field for coopera- 
tion between the women of _ the 
Americas, as a result of her reception 
at this conference and in other nations 
of South America, it is reported, that 
she has resigned her presidency of the 
International Alliance to devote her- 
self to the Pan-American movement. 

Miss Bertha Lutz of Brazil, daugh- 
ter of a noted scientist and herself a 
distinguished scholar, and the leading 
feminist of Brazil, who was chosen as 
first vice-president under Mrs. Catt, 
has formed the first of the branch 
associations in her native country, the 
Federacao Brasileira das Ligas pelo 
Progresso Feminino. 








Ending Central America’s Wars 


By BOAZ LONG 






A Former United States Minister to Salvador and Cuba Describes How 
the Delegates of Five Republics, Brought Together in Wash- 


ington, Laid a New Basis for Peace and Development 


ITIZENS of the United States 
& must not forget that the terri- 
tory on which they dwell is firm. 
Of earthquakes we have few, and of 
tremors, less. On the other hand, Cen- 
tral America rests over volcanoes. 
There are at least twenty from Guate- 
mala to Panama, and without warning 
almost any one of them is likely to be- 
come active. Most of these activities 
are below the surface, but occasionally 
the top blows off a volcano and a flow 
of lava spreads over the country for 
miles around. 

Quite apart from these rare out- 
bursts, but on top of the earth’s crust, 
in the very same region, unusual and 
startling political eruptions occasion- 
ally occur. For example, a politician 
becomes flushed with ambition and 
finding that the unfolding of his plans 
is circumscribed in his own country, he 
removes to a neighboring republic, 
where he become an “ emigrado” 
and, while there, if the environment be 
propitious, imparts the flame of his 
aspirations to a limited few. Gradu- 
ally they formulate plans, make ar- 
rangements for guns and munitions 
and await their opportunity. The re- 
sults of these outbursts, which have so 
often been treated in extravagant style 
in modern fiction, have been to create 
false impressions abroad. 

But these movements are not all fic- 
tion, for last fall three of them which 
generously contemplated the summary 
removal of the heads of two States, 
and their replacement by ambitious as- 
pirants willing to “ sacrifice” them- 





selves to be Presidents for their coun- 
try’s good, were barely frustrated by 
a conference held aboard the U. S. S. 
Tacoma in Fonseca Bay on August 20, 
1922. 

Most Central Americans, including 
professional politicians when in power, 
love peace, so it is not surprising that 
ene of those scheduled for removal, 
upon learning of the coup d’état so 
nicely planned, should have suggested 
the appropriateness of conferring on 
neutral ground which, as a result of 
negotiations, turned out to be aboard 
the U. S. S. Tacoma. The agreement 
there concluded led to the Washington 
Conference of 1923; out of which de- 
veloped an important series of treaties 
signed on February 7th, last. 

Years ago one of our great Secre- 
turies of State, the Honorable Elihu 
Root, set the example for this impor- 
tant work by calling the Conference 
of 1907. Salvador and Guatemala 
had been at war in 1906. Looking to 
an arrangement of peace, a conference 
which became famous was held aboard 
the U. S. S. Marblehead. This led to 
the meeting of three presidents at 
Amapala, was followed by the Con- 
gress of Central America in Costa 
Rica, and concluded by the Washing- 
ton Conventions of 1907. The con- 
ventions negotiated at that time ush- 
ered in many years of tranquility. 
Since then there has been no interna- 
tional war in Central America; no 
armed conflict between one Republic 
and another. The old order of up- 
risings within states, called “ bo- 
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* when armed movements fail, 


*” when they suc- 
ceed, has dwindled away—almost, I 
should say, for there have been three 
coups d’état since then; a remarkably 
small number when compared with 
Central American history prior to 
1907. 

But why was it if the treaties of 
1907 tended to promote peaceful con- 
ditions that such unrest existed in Cen- 
tral America during 1921 and 1922? 

A well known Latin American diplo- 
mat recently asserted that “ the origin 
cf the conference just concluded in 
Washington was the five diverging in- 
terpretations by the five Central 
American Governments as to the 
treaties of 1907.” Of course it was 
not entirely due to differing inter- 
pretations. Certain of those conven- 
tions expired automatically in 1918; 
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their formal renewal had not taken 
place and an uncertainty had arisen as 
to whether their influence could endure 
without the treaties being formally re- 
vived. The mere thought that they 
might be entirely ineffectual fired the 
imaginations of the hungry political 
“outs” and led to many a sweet dream 
of power and munificence. In this con- 
nection it should not be forgotten that 
the successful practice of politics had 
long been the most profitable profes- 
sion in Central America. A rarely 
provident coffee grower might amass 
more wealth than a politician of the 
“ins”, but few physicians or lawyers 
could hope to gain more than a living 
from the practice of their professions. 

It is sometimes helpful in endeavor- 
ing to appraise or understand a situa- 
tion to examine the mental processes 
of the producer of the discord. With 





© National Photo 
Secretary Hughes and the delegates to the Conference on Central American Affairs which met 
in Washington from December 4, 1922 to February 7, 1923 and concluded treaties which will 
further peace and amity. The ranking delegate of the United States, the Honorable Sumner 
Welles, was president of the Conference 
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this end in view, it may not be amiss 
to consider the observations made in 
1921 by a native of that region who 
formerly gained a living out of his 
political activities. Seeking to spur 
me to some declaration, he said: 
“Your country’s policy is an uncer- 
tain quantity. It did not undertake, 
alone, the Conference of 1907. On the 
contrary, Mexico was called in, and 
played a great part in the steps which 
led to the normalcy following the sign- 
ing of the treaties fathered and bene- 
ficently guided by the Presidents of 
Mexico and of the United States in 
1907. Thereafter years rolled by in 
comparative peace, until the hearing 
before the Court of Cartago over the 
Nicaraguan Canal Convention; which 
may have given rise to the uncertainty. 
Why might not an ambitious Central 
American test the situation; has he not 
a right to alternate with his opponent 
in running the government? If the 


ballot does not supply orderly changes 


in administration, ancient methods 
might. Besides, who would interfere? 
An uprising to put in a new govern- 
ment would be for the common good, 
since even if it failed in its main pur- 
pose it would show whether policy was 
in the cellar or in the clouds.” 

His objective interested me. A chance 
to view thus intimately the mental 
processes of a Central American hav- 
ing an incipient attack of Presidentitis 
revealed some typical lines of thought. 
He really wished to learn what the 
policy of the United States would be. 
If there was any doubt on that score 
in his mind in 1921, he should now 
have a clearer vision. 

One of the helpful phases of the 
present situation is the certainty that 
the United States is sympathetically 
alert to what is best for Central 
America, and solicitous for the de- 
velopment of that region, for the ben- 
efit of its inhabitants. 

An emergency arose in 1922 and the 


United States acted much as it had 
done under similar circumstances in 
1906. Then, as now, we respond, it 
might be said, as one nation in a fam- 
ily of six, all equally interested in the 
success of a great experiment having 
to do with seven million human souls, 
neighbors to us as we are to them. 
Unrest did exist in Central America 
following the expiration in 1918 of the 
treaties of 1907. Political agitators, 
who retired thirteen years earlier, en- 
couraged by the success of the three 
coups d’etat yawned, stretched them- 
selves, drew near to, and planted hope 
in the minds of affluent and politically 
ambitious men. ‘Timidity lest their 
fortunes and possibly their necks be 
lost, deterred the least adventurous 
spirits. But, even so, one or two were 
planning to “try their wings” in 1922. 
However plausible the various ex- 
planations of the causes of this unrest 
may seem, the fact is that in the Con- 
vention celebrated aboard the U. S. S. 
Tacoma the Presidents of El Salvador, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua agreed in 
declaring those treaties in effect until 
a conference of Plenipotentiaries could 
be held to make new treaties, sustain- 
ing those of 1907, or modifying them. 
On October 21, 1922, as a result of 
the Tacoma “Convention” the Goverr- 
ment of the United States sent an invi- 
tation to the five Central American 
Republics to attend a Conference on 
Central American Affairs in Washing- 
ton December 4, 1922. 
The Conference met with fixed pur- 
poses as defined in points 1, 2 and 3 of 
the agenda. Point 4 gave it elasticity. 


In short it convened to discuss: 

1. Treaties to make effective those pro- 
visions of the treaties signed at Washington 
on December 20, 1907, which experience has 
shown to be effective in maintaining friendly 
relations and cooperation among the Central 
American States. 

2. Measures whereby, in view of the 
achievements accomplished with regard to the 
limitation of armaments by the powers pat- 
ticipating in the Conference at Washington in 
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1921, the Central American States may carry 
on this endeavor and set an example to the 
world and above all to the powers of this 
hemisphere, by adopting effective measures 
for the limitation of armaments in Central 
America. 

3. The working out of a plan for setting 
up Tribunals of Inquiry whenever any dis- 
putes or questions regarding the proposed 
treaty or treaties, which cannot be settled by 
diplomatic means, shall unfortunately arise 
between any two or more of the countries. 

4. Any other questions which the countries 
represented at the conference unanimously 
desire to consider. 


At the invitation of the five Central 
American countries the President of 
the United States appointed as the 
American delegates to the Conference 
the Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Charles Evans Hughes, and the Hon- 
orable Sumner Welles. The ranking 
delegate of the United States was 
unanimously selected as president of 
the conference. 

I was in Guatemala while the first 
session of the recent conference was 
being held in Washington on Decem- 
ber 4, 1922. A distinguished native, 
my friend of many years’ standing, in 
referring to the probable outcome 
asked “Habra presién?” ( Will there be 
pressure?) “None,” I replied. Con- 
ference with the delegates after the 
treaties had been signed convinces me 
that my forecast had been correct and 
that they returned home feeling every 
courtesy had been shown them without 
any suggestion of dictation. 

To gaze upon a group of men in 
long coats, top hats, some men tall, 
some short, some thin, some fat, enter- 
ing and leaving the Pan American 
Union gave me the impression that 
most of the delegates to this Confer- 
ence were young. An_ occasional 


glimpse at an elderly man, hair gray- 
touched but not white, caused one to 
think “probably that old Don is one 
of the balance wheels of the sessions.” 

At work in the Committee Room 
they were an interesting Assembly. 
Fach delegate seemed to feel that he 
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was in his own home. Inspired as he 
was by the high purpose of his mission, 
and surrounded by a palatial mansion, 
which in itself typified the result of a 
combined purpose to have a dignified 
meeting place, it is not unnatural that 
minds should reflect upon what the 
countries represented might accom- 
plish if united. Almost at the opening 
it was proposed to discuss the reunion 
of the five Central American states. 
That suggestion produced a momen- 
tary flurry, but was denied considera- 
tion because it lacked unanimous con- 
sent. 

Soon thereafter consideration of the 
agenda was begun and carried forward 
with a steady drive. 

On February 7th, two months and 
three days after the opening session, 
the delegates to the Conference on 
Central American Affairs concluded 
their labors by signing among them- 
selves eleven treaties and two proto- 
cols; one treaty and one additional 
protocol being signed between all of 
those Republics and the United States. 

The Treaties and Conventions con- 
cluded are as follows: 

1. General Treaty of Peace and 

Amity. 

2. Convention Relative to the Prep- 
aration of Projects of Electoral 
Legislation. 

3. Convention for the Establish- 
ment of an International Central 
American Tribunal. 

4. Convention for the Establish- 
ment of International Commis- 
sions of Inquiry. 

5. Convention for the Limitation of 
Armaments. 


6. Convention for the Establish- 
ment of Permanent Central 
American Commissions. (Com- 


munications and Finance.) 

7. Convention for the Establish- 
ment of Free Trade. 

8. Extradition Convention. 

9. Convention for the Unification 
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of Protective Laws for Work- 
men and Laborers. 

10. Convention on the Practice of 
the Liberal Professions. 

11. Convention for the Establish- 
ment of Stations for Agricul- 
tural Experiments and Animal 
Industries. 

12. Convention for the Reciprocal 
Exchange of Central American 
Students. 

The treaty creating the Commis- 
sions of Inquiry was the one signed by 
the United States; which was also a 
party to the protocol committing it to 
submit a list of fifteen persons who 
could serve on the Arbitral Tribunal. 

The Central American delegates 
working in a spirit of perfect cordial- 
ity have in “The General Treaty of 
Peace and Amity” endeavored to es- 
tablish methods practical and effica- 
cious to impede acts which might alter 
the constitutional order in any of the 
member states, whether through uses 
of public power, or the efforts of indi- 
viduals. Likewise, to guard as far as 
possible against coups d’état or revo- 
lutions, the contracting parties have 
pledged themselves not to recognize 
governments which grow out of such 
acts until public officials have been 
freely elected, in accordance with con- 
stitutional forms. In order that such 
an agreement shall not be a mere form 
it is provided that where governments 
originating in revolutions or coups 
état have reestablished the constitu- 
tional order through elections appar- 


ently free, but in reality imposed, the 


signatories agree to recognize in no 
manner either the President, Vice- 
President or Designate who may have 
been one of the chiefs of a coup d’état 
or revolution, or their parents, broth- 
ers or descendants. Thus it is hoped 
to overcome a _ pernicious practice. 
Similarly recognition will be denied to 
any who are elected in a manner pro- 


hibited by the Constitution. 


The conference has sought not only 
to prevent public disturbances, 
through the agreements mentioned, 
but also through measures which 
guarantee the legitimate use of the 
suffrage. To this end a _ separate 
“Convention Relative to the Prepara- 
tion of Projects of Electoral Legisla- 
tion” has been concluded. It provides 
for the formation of a general commis- 
sion of jurists of the five countries to 
review the electoral laws now in force 
and to propose new laws which each of 
the governments will submit to the 
consideration of its legislative bodies. 

The “Convention for the Establish- 
ment of an International Central 
American Tribunal” of arbitration 
replaces that of 1907 which created 
the Central American Court of Justice 
at Cartago. Between the old and the 
new tribunal there is the difference 
that the original court was of absolute 
competence, while that created by the 
treaties of 1923 has no jurisdiction 
over questions which affect sovereignty 
and national honor of the contracting 
parties. 

Can this be considered as a back- 
ward step in view of the modern ten- 
dency to arrange all controversies by 
the pacific method of arbitration? 

So it seems. But examining care- 
fully both conventions, it is easy to 
find the reasons which the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the 1923 conference had for 
withholding from the Tribunal to be 
constituted the unlimited jurisdiction 
held by the Court which was created 
by the Conference of 1907. 

In effect, the Court of Cartago was 
a Tribunal of Justice made up of one 
magistrate from each of the Central 
American countries. However, the 
Tribunal now charged with solving the 
differences between these states, may 
be composed of Central Americans and 
foreigners. In view of this circum- 
stance it would seem entirely proper 
that the delegates to this last confer- 
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ence have not cared to trust to foreign 
nationals the solution of those ques- 
tions which have been excluded from 
arbitration by International Law. 

The system to be employed in the 
selection of eligible arbiters for the 
new tribunal is as follows: A perma- 
nent list of arbiters shall be estab- 
lished. Each one of the contracting 
governments shall help to form this 
list by choosing four of its own na- 
tionals, one citizen of the United 
States, and one citizen of a Latin- 
American country outside of Central 
America. Thus there will be com- 
pleted a total of thirty eligible arbiters 
for all of the five countries. To facil- 
itate the selection of the American 
citizen the United States will supply a 
list of fifteen jurists, any one of whom 
may be designated by any Central 
American country. 

In each special case which comes up 
for arbitration the states involved in 
the controversy will select an Arbitral 
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President Harding, Secretary Hughes and the conferees from the five Central American 
Republics 


Tribunal of three members from the 
permanent general list of arbiters, ex- 
cluding those which appear in the lists 
of the interested parties. The forma- 
tion ot the Tribunal is practically 
obligatory, because in case of disagree- 
ment in the designation of the arbiters 
they will be chosen by lot. When it is 
impossible to reach an agreement for 
a protocol framing the issue to cover 
the controversy the complaining party 
may have recourse to the Tribunal in 
the form of a “Demand” and then the 
case shall be heard or handled judic- 
ially in conformity with methods dif- 
ferent from those adopted in the case 
of arbitration by protocol. 

The “Convention for the Establish- 
ment of International Commissions of 
Inquiry” is another of the important 
accomplishments of the Conference. 
As the United States has already 
negotiated separately similar conven- 
tions with each of the Central Ameri- 
can States, it was thought desirable to 
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combine these conventions into one 
treaty between the United States and 
all the governments of Central 
America. Also, in this case, there will 
be made a permanent list of thirty 
persons, each country, including the 
United States, naming five as members 
of the Commission of Inquiry. When 
any of the contracting parties think 
that there exists a condition which 
should be investigated, the two parties 
interested in learning the facts will 
name one national each, and the two 
thus chosen will select a third from the 
permanent list, or select by lot one 
from the lists of the other signatories. 

These Tribunals of Investigation 
will limit their functions to collecting 
all of the data and proofs to clear up 
what it is sought to learn and later wil] 
publish their report. The report will 
have neither the character of a decis- 
ion or of a sentence and the parties 
will be free to do whatever they like. 
These reports, toothless though they 
may seem, appear of great importance 
to the Central American Republics, 
for it is anticipated that they will 
bring into the light mischievous enter- 
prises, official knowledge of which have 
heretofore been withheld from the pub- 
lic. There is a pretty definite feeling 
that the Commissions of Inquiry will 
have a tendency to reduce, if not erad- 
icate altogether, the plotting which 
has been occasionally the source of 
much concern in Central America. 


Reducing Armaments 
NOTHER and no less laudable 


agreement is the “Convention for 
the limitation of Armaments.” The 
early discussions in the conference 
room looking to Limitation were in- 
volved and made at first little headway. 
The delegates here were ready enough 
to agree to reductions but the authori- 
ties in the home countries who had not 
enjoyed the beneficial influences grow- 
ing out of friendly discussions needed 


to be fully informed before they would 
approve. 

The reduction was at last gracefully 
agreed to, the armament allowed in 
each instance being thought sufficient 
for internal requirements. In addi- 
tion, there was an undertaking to 
establish a National Guard in each 
country. 


Stopping Trade in War Supplies 


RAFFIC in arms from one 
Central American Republic to 
another is prohibited, as is the acquisi- 
tion of battleships. Air craft are 
limited to ten, in time of war. 

While Costa Rica signed this con- 
vention it should be noted before pass- 
ing to the next treaty that she has no 
army, in the current interpretation of 
that word. During the last twenty- 
five years she has removed the imple- 
ments of warfare from her Coat of 
Arms, changed the martial music of 
her former national hymn to verses of 
peace, and the present executive, Mr. 
Julio Acosta, recently suppressed the 
Ministry of War. 

Having secured, by the execution 
of the foregoing treaties, measures 
thought to be effective in the preserva- 
tion of peace, the conference proceeded 
to provide at the same time for the 
promotion of better acquaintances 
through improved communications. 
“The Convention for the Establish- 
ment of Permanent Central American 
Commissions” not only created a Com- 
mission of Communications, but also 
erganized a Technical Commission for 
the study of economic conditions. It 
is thought that working together, 
these Commissions might soon propose 
practical improvements. 

Looking forward, it is not difficult 
to imagine that pleasant region near 
the scenes of the Old and New Mayan 
Empire, threaded with a network of 
motor roads, blooming in beauty under 
the touch of modern agricultural 
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science, and overflowing with wealth, 
all as a result of the painstaking fore- 
thought of the men who guided the 
Conference of 1923. 
Plans for Free Trade 
~‘IMILARLY inspired, the Con- 
ferees created “The Convention 
for the Establishment of Free Trade” 
between Guatemala, E] Salvador, Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua which abolishes 
all duties of import or export for the 
natural or manufactured products in 
trade between these countries. 

‘The Extradition treaty is as of old; 
protective laws for workmen and lab- 
orers is a new proposal. Given the 
varying conditions obtaining in the 
several countries, it is difficult to fore- 
cast its effect. The Liberal Profes- 
sions Convention is intended to facili- 
tate the matriculation in all of the 
signatory countries of a professional 
man entitled to practice in any of 
them. Much may be expected from 
the Experimental Stations for Agri- 
culture and Animals, provided they are 
properly guided and financed. In 
twenty years we can tell how the ex- 
change of students idea has worked. 

All of these accomplishments cause 
one to think that the Conference of 
1923 will be beneficial to the Central 
American Republics, for never before 
have they proceeded as now in a spirit 
so firm along the highway of practical 
methods. With the treaties of 1907 
the suppression of wars was attained, 
and with those of 1923 not only will 
this peace be affirmed but there will 
also be dissipated through the legiti- 
mate exercise of constitutional rights 
those revolutionary movements. 

The closing Plenary Session was an 
interesting occasion, in which the pub- 
lic was permitted to share. In the 
Hall of the Americas of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union on Wednesday morning, 
February 7th, there sat at the long 
covered table the delegates of the 
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United States, Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
Secretary Hughes presided. Promptly 
at ten o’clock the session was called 
to order. One by one the essential 
features of the treaties were explained, 
in English, by the Secretary of State, 
his remarks being translated into 
Spanish by an interpreter. Approval 
by each delegation was given to each 
treaty separately, and the delegates, 
in their order of precedence, proceeded 
to sign the various conventions. 


The Hopeful Outlook 
NE of the delegates from Hon- 


duras, a gentleman of the old 
school, filled those in attendance with a 
consciousness of the importance of the 
results that had been accomplished. 
The style of his delivery charmed the 
audience, as he painted a word picture 
which suggested the troublous times of 
his youth, in contrast with the serenity 
now imparted by the conviction of 
having accomplished something which 
will contribute to the permanent peace 
and well-being of his native land. The 
orator thought of Central America as 
he fain would have it, a united country 
embracing the five Republics. Nearly 
all of the other Central American dele- 
gates were younger men, who had not 
seen so much of the strife and conflict 
as their venerable colleague; they too 
sounded a note of appreciation evi- 
dencing confidence in a prosperous 
future for Central America. Secretary 
Hughes, with that warmth which char- 
acterizes his utterances, gave merited 
praise to the delegates. He conveyed 
the deep sense of satisfaction which all 
must feel, that these five countries 
which have so much in common, after 
securing the foundation of stability, 
had arranged for arbitration and 
limitation of armaments. As he de- 
clared in a cheering statement at the 
close of the conference, 
ments exceeded all expectations. 


its achieve- 





The Piebald Horses 


By ALEXANDER KUPRIN 


From the Russian by Princess Alexander Gagarine 


Alexander Kuprin was born in Russia in 1870. 


He attended the Military College at Moscow 


and served for seven years as officer in the Russian army. Several of his books, 
“The Duel,” “The Bracelet of Garnets,” have been translated into 
English. He is, with Chekhov, the most popular writer 
of stories in Russia. He is now refuged in Paris 


T. NICHOLAS, the _ miracle- 
worker of Myra in Lycia, was a 
Greek by birth, though his re- 

mains, taken from Greece by the Ital- 
ians, have been transferred to Bari. 
It is kind, simple, sinful Russia, how- 
ever, that has adopted as her own his 
beautiful meek image and for ages 
Nicholas the Merciful has been her 
best-beloved saint and mediator. Hav- 
ing endowed his spiritual personality 
with her own homely and _ guileless 
traits, she has woven round him many 
legends, marvelous in their artless 
sincerity. Here is one of them. 


Once upon a time, our Father St. 
Nicholas was trudging over the Rus- 
sian land. His way led through towns 
and villages, thick woods and deep 
bogs, by roundabout paths and cross- 
roads, on days of snow and rain, in 
bitter cold and sultry heat. There 
is always a great deal for him to do 
in our country: he has to soften the 
heart of a cruel ruler; denounce an 
unjust judge; admonish an _ over- 
greedy dealer; release an innocent 
captive from prison; intercede for one 
condemned to an unmerited death; 
stretch a helping hand to a drowning 
man; encourage those in despair; 


comfort the widow; find a home for 
the orphan. 

Our people are weak and ignorant, 
and live in darkness; they are cov- 
ered and overgrown with sin as an old 
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wayside stone is coated with dirt and 
overgrown with moss. To whom can 
we turn, in deep trouble, in sickness, 
at the hour of death? God is too dis- 
tant and awe-inspiring, and how dare 
one trouble the Heavenly Mother with 
the loathsome ills of mankind? All 
the other saints and confessors have 
their special duties—they are too 
busy, all of them, all save St. Nicho- 
las, who is our very own, neither fas- 
tidious nor distant; simple, ready, 
accessible to all. That is the reason 
why not only the orthodox Christians 
come to him with their petitions and 
prayers but all other nations—Tar- 
tars even—honour and respect him. 
People as wicked as bandits and horse- 
thieves, even they venture to trouble 
him with their prayers. 

And so St. Nicholas was tramping 
over wide old Russia when suddenly 
a heavenly messenger appeared to 
him. 

** You have pushed so deep into this 
wilderness, Holy Father, that it was 
hard work finding you and meanwhile 
all your church affairs are being neg- 
lected and a frightful disaster is at 
hand. Wicked Arius-the-Giant has 
risen against Orthodoxy, trampling 
the holy books and reviling the holy 
rites. He boasts loudly that on Holy 
Week he, Arius-the-Giant, will step 
into the centre of the Nikitsky Cathe- 
dral and before the whole congrega- 
tion, he will overthrow the true faith. 
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: Hasten, Father Nicholas, to 
the rescue. There is no hope save in 


you.” 
“T will go,” spoke the Blessed 
Saint. 


“Do not tarry, dear one! There 
is so little time left and you know 
yourself the distance is long.” 

“T will start today, now, directly. 
You can fly away in peace.” 


The Blessed Saint knew 
driver named Vas- 
sily, a God-fear- 
ing man and a 
first-rate driver. 
A better one could 
not be found for 
such a long jour- 
ney. To him the 
Saint repaired. 

“Dress your- 
self, Vassily, give 
your horses a 
good drink, and 
off we go!” 

Vassily didn’t 
even inquire if 
they were going 
far, for well he 
knew that if the 
business had been 


a stage- 
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shafts was a home-bred bay mare, 
meek and hard-working, Mashka by 
name. 

Vassily packed the sledge with 
straw, covered it with sacking, and, 
after helping in the Saint, settled him- 
self on the front seat in true Russian 
fashion: one leg in the sledge, and 
the other hanging outside, to serve 
as brake on the sharp turns. He 
had six lines made of ropes in his 
hands, and two whips; a shortish one, 
tucked into his 
boot, and a long 
one, which he held 
in his hand, letting 
the lash trail far 
behind the sledge, 
where it traced a 
winding pattern 
on the snow. 

Vassily’s troika 
was by no means 
showy, but you 





couldn’t have 
found a_ better 
one. The two 


front horses had 
little bells tied to 
their collars, 
chosen to jingle 
in tune, while un- 





near at hand the | Hacer 52.3 


Saint would have 
gone on foot and spared the horses. 

So Vassily said: 

“ All right, Holy Father. Sit down 
in my ésba for a minute, while I har- 
ness the horses.” 

That winter the snow was oh! so 
deep, and the road had scarcely been 
laid yet. Vassily harnessed three 
horses tandem fashion: the first was a 
small roan horse, which age had plen- 
tifully speckled with white, a cunning 
little animal and wonderfully good at 
remembering the way; behind it came 
a black mare—dependable but lazy- 


who needed the whip as much as she 
needed her oats; while between the 


der the douga the 
shaft horse had a 
Valda bell with a mellower tone. The 
noise they made could be heard for 
five versts round ; exerybody could tell 
that the travellers were honest folks 
who had nothing to hide. Looking at 
the horses you wouldn’t have thought 
much of them; yet, in the long run, 
the most celebrated trotters couldn’t 
have kept up with them. The little 
white horse ran with its head held low, 
watching the snow; where the road 
took a turn it did not need the rein 
to know which way to go. Vassily 
sometimes dozed on his seat, but even 
dozing he was on the alert and if the 


little bells jingled out of tune with the 
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larger shaft bell, he was awake in a 
second. Should one of the horses 
shirk its bit, or not pull honestly, or 
let the others do its work, Vassily 
would immediately remind it of its 
duty with his whip, and should one of 
them take too much on itself, a jerk of 
the lines would damp its ardour and 
things would run smoothly again. 
The horses’ gait was even and steady, 
they might have been wound-up mech- 
anisms; only their ears occasionally 
twitched back. And the little bells 
jingled in tune on the long snowy 
road, 

Several times they met robbers. 
Suddenly, from under a bridge, would 
appear some young highwaymen and 
bar the way: 

“Stop! Pull up your horses, 
driver! Whom have you there? A 
rich nobleman? A prosperous trader? 
A fat priest? . . .” 

And Vassily would answer: 

* Open your eyes, you stupid louts! 
Can’t you see who sits there? ” 

The bandits would look closer and 
fling themselves on their knees. 

“Forgive us, scoundrels that we 
are, Blessed Saint! What fools to 
have made such a mistake! Forgive 
us—be merciful! ” 

“God will forgive,” would answer 
St. Nicholas. “Still, you should not 
attack, and rob, and kill people. 
Fearful will be the answer you will 
have to give in the next world! ” 

“Oh, we are sinners, Father, des- 
perate sinners. But you, Most 
Merciful One, remember us, vile 
wretches, in your prayers. 

And may you travel in peace.” 

** Peace to you, too, in your camp, 

dear robbers.” 


Thus did Vassily drive the Saint for 
many days and nights. They stopped 
to feed the horses at the houses of 
other stage-drivers, friends of Vas- 
sily’s—he had friends and acquaint- 


ances everywhere. Thus they passed 
through the government of Saratov, 
through the lands given to the colon- 
ists, through little Russia, and beyond, 
where foreign lands began. 

Meanwhile, Arius-the-Giant had 
come forth from his lofty mansion and 
stooping, put his ear to the damp 
ground. He listened long, then rose, 
blacker than a thunder cloud, and 
called his servants: 

“My men, my faithful men! I felt 
that St. Nicholas was on his way here, 
and it is Vassily, the stage-driver, who 
is bringing him. If Nicholas should 
arrive before Holy Week, we are lost 
—all of us—like so many black beetles. 
Do all you can—do all you know how 


‘—to delay him for a day or two. If 


you don’t, I will have your heads cut 
off. Not one shall escape. But 
the one who is smart enough to do my 
bidding, I will cover with gold and 
precious stones and give as wife my 
only, my beautiful daughter, Heresy.” 

And the servants ran, they flew, to 
carry out his orders. 


Meanwhile Vassily and the Saint 
were crossing foreign lands. The 
population was queer and uncivil and 
wouldn’t speak Russian. They were 
tattered and swarthy, with faces that 
looked as if they had been scraped 
and eyes that glared from under their 
brows like the eyes of wolves. 

One day’s journey away. Tomor- 
row they would be at the Nikitsky 
Cathedral in time for Mass. They 
stopped for the night in a village, in 
the isba of the local stage-driver—a 
stern man, rough and unsociable. 

The travellers asked for oats to feed 
the horses. 

“T haven’t any oats left,” was the 
answer. 

“Never mind, Vassily,” said the 
Saint. “Just take the empty bag 
from under the seat and shake it into 
the manger.” 


























Vassily obeyed and from the bag 
poured heavy, golden wheat It filled 
the mangers. 

he travellers then asked for food. 
The man answered by signs that he 
had none to give them. 

‘* Well,” said the Saint, “ if there is 
nothing there’s nothing to be done. 
Have you any bread left, Vassily? ” 

*“ Yes, Father, a little crust, but it 
is very stale.” 

* Never mind—we will crumble it 
into water and we shall call it a 
broth.” } 

After supper, they said their 
prayers and lay down to sleep—the 
Saint on a bench and Vassily on the 


floor. The Saint fell asleep as sweetly 


as a baby, but Vassily could not sleep. 
His heart was uneasy. . . Fin- 
ally he got up and went to have a look 
at his horses. He entered the stables 
and then rushed out, trembling and 
haggard with fright, and woke the 
Saint. 

“Father Nicholas, do get up! 
Come with me to the stables and see 
what a misfortune has befallen us.” 

They went to the stables—you could 
just barely see in the early dawn— 
and the Saint looked in astounded: 
the three horses were lying on the 
ground all hacked to pieces, here the 
legs and there the heads, here the necks 


‘Jt is worth noting that the Saint does not 
verform a miracle to secure himself and Vassily 
1 good supper. 
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and there the bodies! 


Vassily was 
howling—very dear were his horses to 
him. 

The Saint spoke to him kindly: 

** Never mind, Vassily, never mind! 
Don’t complain and don’t despair. 
This trouble can be remedied. Here 

take the pieces and put them to- 
gether as they were when the horses 
were alive.” 

Vassily obeyed; he put the heads to 
the necks and the necks and legs to 
the bodies and waited for what would 
come of it. 

The Holy Saint just said a short 
prayer and lo! the horses sprang to 
their feet, hale and strong, as if noth- 
ing had happened, tossing their manes, 
prancing and whinnying for food. 
Vassily fell on his knees before the 
Saint. 

They left before daybreak; the sun 
rose after they had started on their 
way and soon they could see it shining 
on the cross above the Nikitsky bel- 
fry. But the Saint noticed that Vas- 
sily, sitting on the box, kept bending 
right and left over his horses. 

** What is the matter, Vassily? ” 

*“ Why, Holy Father, I can’t make 
it out. My horses seem to have 
changed their coats. They used to be 
all of one color, and now they are pic- 
bald, like calves! Is it possible that in 
that bad light, and hurrying as I did, 


I got the pieces mixed up? It doesn’t 
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look right to me somehow. a 


** Never mind, Vassily, don’t worry 
and don’t fuss. Let it be. And please 
hurry on, dear one, hurry. We 
mustn’t be late.” 


And really, they were almost late. 
The liturgy was half way through in 
the Nikitsky Cathedral. Arius stepped 
out on the altar-steps, huge as a 
mountain, in gold brocaded vestments, 
covered with diamonds, crowned with 
a double-horned gold tiara, and started 
reading the Creed the wrong way : 

“I believe neither in the Father, 
nor in the Son, nor in the Holy Ghost 
‘ .’ and so on, to the end. But 
just as he was going to conclude “ Not 
Amen,” the door opened wide and St. 
Nicholas walked hurriedly in. 

He had just jumped out of the 
sledge, and thrown off his travelling 
great-coat. Bits of straw were still 
sticking in his hair, in his little gray 
beard and to his worn cassock. 





Rapidly the Saint approached the 
altar steps. No—he did not strike 
Arius-the-Giant on the cheek—that 
isn’t true; he did not even lift his 
hand ; he only gazed wrathfully at him. 
The giant reeled, tottered, and would 
have fallen, had not his servants 
caught him under the arms. He never 
concluded his wicked prayer and could 
only mutter: 

* Take me out I want fresh 
air . . . it is stifling here. 

Oh! I feel—I know—there is some- 
thing wrong in the pit of my 
stomach.” 

He was taken out of the Church, 
into the little cathedral garden, and 
laid under a tree, where his end came. . 
And so he died without penitence. 


From that time on, Vassily always 
kept piebald horses. And everyone got 
to know that such horses were the most 
enduring and that their legs were as 
hard as iron. 
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By MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER 


Wards of America, Thousands of Children of Armenia and Anatolia, 
Are Now Lodged in Towns of Syria and Greece and on the 
Islands of the Aegean, Awaiting Aid After Long 
Desert Marches to Safety 


6é AIDE! haide! (Begone!)” 

was, I am told, the cry of the 

Turkish soldiers as_ they 
urged along the crowds for embarka- 
tion at Smyrna. It is the word that 
the Christian children of Asiatic Tur- 
key have constantly heard as they 
lave been driven on and on: “ Be- 
gone! begone!” The children of the 
Near East are again on the march. 
little innocent sufferers from 
the wars of nations, most of them have 
hardly since their birth known any 
peace, or a permanent home. 

Fight years ago, in 1915, when the 
Turks began their systematic policy 
of settling the question of the Chris- 
tian minorities by deportation and 


Poor 
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massacre, Ambassador Morgenthau 
cabled America, begging us to save the 
destitute survivors threatened with 
starvation. America responded nobly. 
Through the committee organized to 
mect the 1915 emergency, the Near 
Kast Relief, we are keeping alive over 
a million people, men and women and 
children, we are caring for almost a 
hundred thousand orphans and half 
a million refugees of the little nation of 
Armenia, and have begun her recon- 
struction agriculturally and econom- 
ically, and we have saved and sup- 
ported in orphanages some twenty 
thousand Christian orphans in the in- 
terior of Asiatic Turkey. It is for 
these children of Asia Minor, most of 
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them deported or refugees when they 
were rescued, little wanderers for 
years, that I am writing. 

At last they are premanently estab- 
lished in safety. When it became ap- 
parent that orphanage work, and es- 
pecially educational work, could not be 
carried on properly under Turkish 
rule, the march of the children began. 
Of the twenty thousand orphans that 
last summer were in American orphan- 
ages in Anatolia, there is not one left 
in Turkish territory today. 

It was an appallingly large under- 
taking, the moving of these children. 
There are materials for a new Odyssey 
in the stories workers tell of it. 

Everywhere the journey was dan- 
gerous. Five thousand little boys and 
girls must be taken out from Harpoot. 
They had to go five hundred miles to 
their destination. . The first six days 
were by road through the wilds. On 
foot, in wagons, or donkey-back, they 
traveled, through the bare Anti- 


Taurus mountains, where water is 
perilously scarce and bandits perilously 


common. At night they camped out 
with no shelter but the stars. 

In Mezereh and its neighborhood 
were over a thousand youngsters. 
They must pass through a region 
swarming with bandits, the most pow- 
erful of whom, Sherif Aghda, was no- 
torious for his bloodthirstiness and 
hatred of Christians. But the relief 
director had heard that this fierce ban- 
dit chief had one human weakness, a 
fondness for children. So he sent an 
appeal to the brigand to furnish pro- 
tection for the orphans against the 
other robbers of the country. Sherif 
Aghda came in person, followed by 
thirty horsemen armed to the teeth. 
and these notorious bandits conducted 
the long caravan of youngsters to 


safety. 
So, in one way or another, the re- 
sourceful American relief workers 


moved twenty thousand lively young- 
sters, without one serious accident. 
Those of us who have ever traveled 
with children will marvel at this ac- 
complishment. 





THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE CHILDREN 


Orphans coming down from the interior of Turkey into Syria 
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ORPHAN CITIES OF THE NEAR EAST 


Now it looks as if these thousands 
of boys and girls without a country 
had at last found permanent homes. 
For Greece, poverty-stricken, dis- 
turbed by war and revolution, has 
epened her gates, wide, to the refugees 
and orphans of her race and to those 
of her co-religionist, Armenia. Syria 
welcomes back her own children and 
gladly makes as much room as she can 
for the stranger. 

Many of the children in Greece are 
accommodated in state, if not always 
in comfort. On the island of Corfu 
the magnificent palace of the former 
Kaiser now echoes to the voices of over 
three thousand destitute orphans. 
Part of a royal palace at Athens has 
been opened to them by the govern- 
ment, and the Zappeion, a beautiful 
exposition building, houses 
twenty - five hundred over - crowded 
youngsters. The children’s play- 
ground is among the ruined columns 
of the temple of Jupiter. Thousands 
have found temporary—but only tem- 
porary—quarters in seaside summer 
hotels. Nine orphanage centers alto- 
gether have been already opened in 
Greece and arrangements are being 
made for more. 

But there are over nine thousand 
children who cannot stay where they 
are at present, and for these perma- 
nent accommodations must be found. 
If the women of America help, they 
may be provided for by the unique ar- 
rangement of an island-full of orphans! 
For the Greek government may be able 
to give land on one of the most fertile 
of the Aegean islands, as a home for 
them all, if Americans furnish food 
and shelter. 

To keep the orphanage children busy 
and productive in a country already 
overrun with cheap refugee labor, it is 
planned to form the boys into “ labor 
battalions,” to be sent anywhere where 
there is work to be done, draining a 
marsh here, helping build or repair an 


modern 
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Mrs. Pennybacker has been chosen 
as Chairman of a new Women’s Na- 
tional Advisory Committee, organized 
to help meet the emergency confront- 
ing Near East Relief. It is composed 
of presidents of more than twenty-five 
of the leading women’s organizations 
of the United States, including Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, President Na- 
tional Woman's Suffrage Association; 
Mrs. Philip North Moore. President 
National Council of Women: Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, President General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss 
Anna Gordon, National Head W. C. 
T. U.; Mrs. George Mavnard Minor, 
President General D. A. R.; Mrs. 
Marie L. Basham, National President 
Women’s Relief Corps; Miss Rose 
Brenner, National President Council 
of Jewish Women; Mrs. Robert E. 
Speer, President Y. W. C. A.: Mrs. 
Michael P. Gavin, President National 
Council of Catholic Women. 
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A typical orphan refugee—who will take care 
of this one? 


The girls will do 
little Near 


orphanage there. 
light work on the land 
Eastern farmerettes. 

In Palestine and Syria, America has 
already twelve orphanages. In Beth- 
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lehem, where two tired travelers rested 
twenty centuries ago, these homeless 
little ones have found a shelter. In 
Nazareth, where Our Lord spent his 
boyhood, four hundred boys are al- 
ready located and many more are to 
come, boys all twelve years old, the age 
at which He went to Jerusalem to His 
Father’s house. 

Besides these children, the Asia 
Minor disaster has made thousands 
more orphans—every day their pitiful 
number increases—the children of the 
millions of refugees from the interior 
of Anatolia and from Thrace. The 
men are held by the Turk, the women 
are succumbing to the hardships and 
horrors of deportation, but the chil- 
dren must be saved, for they are the 
hope of the race. ‘They must share the 
opportunities of those already under 
American care, must be given a chance 
not only for recovery from their hor- 
rible experiences, but for an education 
in school and in industrial shops, a 
chance to become well-developed men 





IN THE HOME OF THEIR ANCESTORS 


Asia Minor Greek orphans at play in the shadow of the Acropolis, and among the columns of 
the Temple of Jupiter 























ORPHAN CITIES 


and women, and good future 
citizens of the Near East. 

Because of their numbers 
alone our American orphan- 
age children will be very in- 
fluential in the future of 
these regions. They are re- 
ceiving a practical training 
and an instruction in Ameri- 
can ideals which will fit them 
to be the leaders of tomor- 
row. It is indeed a great 
task that America has under- 
taken, and a great responsi- 
bility rests on us, for to us 
these children of the Near 
East look for their very exis- 
tence, and for all that makes | 
existence worth while. 

“We are fearfully stupid 
in our appraisal of true 
values,” said a speaker before relief 
workers recently. “Too frequently 
we overlook the untold potentialities 
of the children born into the world 
each year. In looking to the future 
of the Near East I would rather pin 


OF THE NEAR EAST 
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The former Kaiser’s palace at Corfu, now a home of 


orphans 


my faith on what the American Relief 
forces are doing in their constructive 
child-saving program than on_ the 
most promising feats of political state- 
craft.” 

We women are the natural cus- 





A BOATLOAD OF ORPHANS 


Children from the Turkish interior who are being put on a ship for Greece 
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todians of childhood. Let it not be 
said that we are negligent. 

Today the need is greater than ever. 
Last summer, though tragedy and 
femine stalked through the Near East, 
as always of late years, conditions 
showed definite improvement. Then 
came the Asia Minor evacuation, the 
last and most terrible tragedy in that 
land of many tragedies. ‘The resources 
of the Near East Relief were strained 
to the utmost. Supplies and funds 
sufficient to care for the orphans for 
months, under normal conditions, were 
appropriated to save millions from im- 
mediate death, and to move the chil- 
dren to regions of safety. America’s 
young wards are settled in permanent 


homes in countries of ancient culture, 
but there is nothing left with which to 
feed them and keep the work going. 
In this, one of the most terrible dis- 
asters in the world’s history, America 
has already done much to help. But 
we must do more or it will all be in 
vain. If we women, as individuals and 
in our organizations, do not give time, 
money and energy to help these chil- 
dren to keep the breath of life in their 
bodies and to provide the elementary 


.education without which they live like 


little animals and might almost as well 
be dead, then we shall have failed in 
cur most solemn duty and our great- 
est privilege. They are the natural 
charge of the mothers of the race. 





MOVING DAY 


Children carrying their beds to their new orphanage at Loutraki, Greece 
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Nails of Iron from the North 


By JOHAN FALKBERGET 


From the Norwegian by Karoline M. Knudsen 


Johan Falkberget was born in 1879 in Norway’s chief mining town, Réros. He was the son of 
a miner and started working in the mines when only nine. His stories of miners 
and vagrant laborers gained quick notice from the critics. He ranks 
among the best of the younger Norwegian writers 


N the outskirts of Zion, Ela had set 

up a smithy for the forging of 

chains and nails. He was of the 
seed of Tubal Cain but the stock of 
the Father-Artificer had degenerated 
—Ela made a living by thieving and 
working as a blacksmith outside the 
walls of Solomon’s Temple. 

Ela was still in his prime but wine- 
bibbing and debauchery amongst the 
harlots of Jerusalem had aged him 
before his time. His hair was streaked 
with gray, his eyes were bloodshot and 
swollen, his face was covered with 
sores and scabs. 

In his youth, Ela had tried to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his forbears. 
He had been apprenticed to Zerat, the 
great master swordsmith of Jerusa- 
lem; but the gift was not in him, and 
he could not acquire any skill in the 
difficult craft. Zerat soon made clear 
to him what a bungler he was; but, 
because he was of Tubal Cain’s stock 
and so sprung from great masters 
whose names were revered in the land, 
he was allowed to remain in the shop. 
In the silence of night he had stolen 
into the holy inner room of the work- 
shop where the swords were given 
their ornamentation and consecration. 
Kneeling before the smouldering fire 
of the forge, he had prayed Jehovah 
to vouchsafe him the skill he craved 
... but Jehovah hearkened not to 
his plea. 

Filled with sorrow and resentment, 
Ela broke to pieces the iron he was 
shaping. Thus it came to pass that he 
must needs leave the shop; he sought 
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shelter and a means of gaining a liveli- 
hood in the outskirts amongst the 
worst element of the whole country- 
side. Near the ancient altar for 
burnt offerings he built himself a roof- 
less smithy-cote and within it set up a 
hearth. He and his bellows-servant 
prowled through the city at night and 
stole the bits of iron and charcoal 
needed for the next day’s work. 

So Ela wrought chains for slaves 
and nails with which malefactors 
should be crucified. This was well- 
paid labor, for the smiths within the 
holy city contemned it as beneath 
them. Occasionally, a countryman 
would come on his ass from Cedron; 
with bottle of wine beside him, he 
would sit and chat while this or that 
was being mended for him. 

One morning, after a season of pro- 
longed revelling, Ela awoke and found 
that his right arm was paralyzed. In 
vain he tried to grasp his hammer . . . 
the arm, withered and cold, hung like 
a dead weight from his shoulder. So 
Jchovah had renewed His attack? .. . 
He kicked awake the poor servant who 
lay outstretched beside him. 

“Get up, slave!” Ela screamed. 

The servant half-rose upon an 
elbow, rubbed the sleep from his eyes 
and squinted up at the sun. 

“What do you want, Master?” 

“My arm is dead. Lift it up for me, 
lift it high, so I may curse it!” 

“Curse not, Master Ela! Fear you 
not the wrath of Jehovah?” 

“Get up, slave! Get up or I kill 
you!” 
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The servant dared no longer with- 
stand his master’s command; he lifted 
the helpless arm and held it high. 

Ela screamed and swore as he 
cursed it: “Curséd, thou, from the 
time thou didst lie in my mother’s 
womb! Seven times accurséd be thou, 
by Jehovah!” 

Pale with terror, the servant 
dropped the withered arm. The wrath 
of Jehovah called down upon them— 
the wrath of that Jehovah Who upon 
Sinai had given the Law! He tottered 
as he stood there covering his face 
with his shaking hands. Then he sank 
upon his knees before the fire of the 
hearth: 

“Jehovah! Have mercy upon us, 
miserable sinners!” he prayed. “Let 
not Thy wrath fall upon us nor Thy 


fire consume us!” 


From that day Ela lived in direst 
need and misery. Not even the har- 
lots—not even the lowest of the low 
would consort with the crippled Ela 


who no longer could bring out so much 


as one bottle of sour wine. As for the 
work of the smithy, he must perforce 
change places with his servant and 
himself work the bellows. He was, in- 
deed, quite at that servant’s mercy. 
Everything attempted was spoiled in 
the fire. Of no earthly use was it for 
Ela to point with his left hand to the 
red-hot iron or to swear and curse. 

“You fool! he would cry. “You 
do naught but ruin my iron!” 

So the one-armed master and his 
mutinous servant quarrelled and 
fought—a godless life they led in that 
rough smithy-cote. At length came 
a day when the servant ended an un- 
usually bitter quarrel by throwing 
down hammer and tongs, and running 
away. Ela was left alone—helpless. 

For half the day he sat with his 
back against the hearth upon which 
smouldered the untended fire and 
stared out at the sun. As the minutes 


passed into hours his bitterness waxed 
apace. He cursed the sun and the 
earth—everything. His soul was filled 
with gall and wormwood. Had he 
been able to use both hands he would 
have taken his life. 

Early the next day the servant re 
turned. Master Ela was by that time 
almost beside himself. He greeted the 
prodigal with oaths and execrations, 
When he had emptied the vials of his 
wrath over the hapless servant’s head, 
the latter began to tell of a remarkable 
man who went about performing mir- 
acles ...a carpenter from Naza- 
reth. It was noised about Jerusalem 
that he even raised the dead. 

“Master, you should go to the city 
and seek him,” the servant advised. 
“he heals all who come to him, what- 
ever their sickness: the lame walk; the 
blind see; the lepers are cleansed. He 
calls himself the Son of God.” 

“The Son of God!” Ela repeated 
contemptuously. “Another fool! No, 
I will have naught to do with him—I 
have heard of him before—he is an 
imposter.” 

The servant pretended not to hear 
Ela’s objections and continued his 
tale. He and certain of his com- 
panions—thieves and idlers, all—had 
been sitting that very morning in the 
shade beside the wall over at Gibeon 
slaking their thirst with several bot- 
tles of good wine stolen before sunrise 
from a countryman _ thereabouts. 
Suddenly, their watchman called out 
the warning that Iria the leper was 
coming straight toward them. Those 
of them still sober enough got to 
their feet and picked up stones with 
which to pelt her and so keep her well 
away from them. But Iria cried out 
and made them understand that they 
need no lenger fear her because now 
she was clean—all her sores were 
healed—a miracle had been performed 
upon her. At first they thought that 
she was lying and insisted upon her 
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standing a long way off while she told 
her tale. 


‘ 99 
"pee! 


she cried, stretching out her 
hands. “They are healed! And my 
face is as it was before I sinned against 
God!” 

Her face and hands were indeed free 
from The men were 
amazed. She had just come from 
showing herself to the priests who had 
that she was clean. But 
had told that the Master 


sore or scab. 


declared 
when she 


from Nazareth had performed the mir- 
acle, they had commanded her to tell 
that tale to nobody. 

“There! What did I say?” inter- 
rupted Ela. “Even the priests de- 
clare the man an imposter. That 
proves me right!” 

The servant only smiled and con- 
tinued his tale: 

“Tria says, ‘It was the Son of God 
Who made me again a human being 
that need not shun the glare of sun- 
light.’ ” 

“Was she really healed?” Ela asked. 
He was beginning to take more in- 
terest. “When did all this happen?” 

“Yes, she was healed,” the servant 
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answered. “She was made whole yes- 
terday. She was sitting in her little 
mud-hole beside the Damascus road, 
as usual begging alms from wayfarers, 
when three men passed that way. One 
of them was finer clad than the other 
two, so she understood at once that 
here was a lord with two of his follow- 
ers. His mantle was costly but, strange 
to say, he carried no weapon, nor did 
the two with him. Oh, but he was beau- 
tiful to look upon—she had never seen 
his like before. He stopped and looked 
down at her. 

* “Who art thou?’ he asked. 

“*Keep away from me, Lord,’ she 
answered. ‘I am unclean.’ 

“Tria stand up!’ he commanded. 
‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ 

“Then instantly it seemed to her 
that a powerful light went coursing 
through her veins. She stood and 
gazed at her hands... healed... 
without a scar. He stroked her face 

. that, too, became whole, without 
a sore. Suddenly it came to her that 
this was Jesus of Nazareth. Before 
she could turn and cast herself upon 
her knees in thanksgiving, he and his 
followers had reached the Damascus 
gate. She hurried after them but 
tripped in the rags of her skirts and 
fell down. She sprang up again but 
was not able to overtake them—she 
dared not go inside the gates until the 
priests had given her permission. All 
day long she had hunted everywhere 
for Jesus but she had not found him. 
She had forced her way into the mar- 
ket-places to look upon all who taught 
and preached—but he was not among 
them. ‘Have you seen him?’ she would 
ask. Constantly she fingered some 
poor dust-covered wildroses that she 
had gathered to throw upon the road 
before his feet. She had nothing else 
—no ointment—no oil. . .” 

“T have no faith in miracles of that 
kind,” said Ela, again showing im- 
patience. “To be sure, in the East the 


Magi have interpreted signs and per- 
formed miracles but this. . .” 

“How about John?” The servant 
felt grieved at his master’s unbelief, 
“Did not he, too, perform miracles?” 

“What John?” 

“John, called the Baptist.” 

Then did Ela laugh his coarse laugh. 

“A shameful death he died! He, 
too, was an impostor! Methinks this 
Son of God will go the same way! 
Wait and see! Nothing like that in- 
terests me. So light the fire upon the 
hearth, slave! I would forge nine 
chains and three iron collars.” 

He glanced wrathfully at his with- 
ered arm. 

“Oh, that I might cut it off and 
bury it!” It did not seem that he 
could tolerate that arm any longer. 

The servant hurried off to their 
nearest neighbor-smith and _ begged 
some embers. The iron was laid in the 
fire but the forging went as usual. The 
master’s swearing and railing and 
pointing but bewildered the poor ser- 
vant. Again, he threw down tongs 
and hammer, and ran away. 

There stood Ela, utterly helpless, 
again deserted. The fire upon the 
hearth slackened and the glow left the 
iron. Hunger gripped his vitals and 
thirst made his tongue cleave to the 
roof of his mouth. He sat upon the 
anvil and stared with unseeing eyes 
out into the air. 

Should he try to find that Master 
from Nazareth? No faith had he that 
there might be help for him. Almost 
scoffingly he thought upon all that he 
had heard... Iria had not been 
healed. That was a tale for children’s 
ears—a lie, pure and simple. It were 
indeed vain to build any hopes upon 
the tales of drunken idlers and tattlers. 

Discouraged and tired, his dis- 
hevelled head dropped upon his breast. 
He must manage somehow to make an 
end of himself. Yes, he might climb 
upon the wall beside the Damascus 
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gate and throw himself headlong. To- 
night, when the watchman of the night 
was dozing, he would make the at- 
tempt. All his dreams were long since 
dead. He could no longer earn even a 
bit of dry bread. An outcast, he, be- 
fore God and man. Of what avail to 
him now that he was of the seed of 
Tubal Cain? 

Again the sun rose in the heavens— 
and Ela was yet alive. Instead of 
holding fast to his intention of casting 
himself from the Damascus wall, he had 
gone around Jerusalem searching for 
Jesus of Nazareth. He would at least 
talk with him... would hear if 
aught could be done for his withered 
arm—if there was any hope of its ever 
again being of use. 

Ela became more and more eager in 
his search. He sought and asked 
everywhere for this Jesus of Nazareth 
—even in inns and at private houses. 
Some there were had seen him re- 
cently, so he was yet within the city 
Many others were seeking him 
—some carried sick children in their 
arms; some bore crippled and para- 
lyzed sufferers upon litters. Many of 
the seekers were rich and of good 
repute. 

The day passed but Ela had not 
found Jesus. He was ready to drop 
of hunger and thirst—in his utter ex- 
tremity he had to stop and lean 
against a wall. The sun was about to 
set; it hung low over the valley of 
Hinnom; night was near at hand. 

What? A crowd of folk was gath- 
ered about him. A young man in a 
rich mantle was stroking the withered 
arm. Ela lifted his head and looked 
into the young man’s face... he 
felt sick at heart to see those be- 
nignant eyes and that beautiful coun- 
tenance with its fine lines—his own 
ugliness seemed to shriek aloud against 
that other’s perfection. Jehovah was 
not fair! Upon the one He lavished 
his richest gifts while the other must 
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go about, ugly as sin, abandoned of 
all. Was that right? 

“Ela, go thou home to thy smithy 
and do thy work,” said the young man 
to him. ‘Thy arm is now whole but 
never again shouldst thou call down 
curses upon it.” 

“How can I ever again do my work, 
I who have but one good arm?” mum- 
bled Ela. Involuntarily, he lifted his 
right arm. Then he first became 
aware that the arm that had been dead 
was now alive. Awe-stricken, he gazed 
at it. Now he knew that he was stand- 
ing face to face with the carpenter 
who called himself the Son of God. 
Jcsus had done this great kindness to 
him in the very moment that he had 
been nursing hate against him. In his 
heart of hearts he knew that they two 
were of different worlds. 

The Master of Nazareth stood there 
quietly and looked at Ela but said 
nothing more. Ela wondered. 
What did that look mean? 

The next morning Ela stood in his 
smithy plying his hammer with all his 
old-time force. 


Every day Ela said to himself that 
le would go the next morning into the 
city and search again for Jesus, to 
thank him for his goodness—surely, 
that was the least he could do. But 
the next day would come and go— 
something always prevented. So many 
chains and iron collars and crucifixal 
nails to forge. . . Finally, he almost 
forgot the whole affair. Little by little 
he fell back into the old depraved way 
of life. At last he fell so low that again 
he allowed his servant to prowl around 
the streets at night stealing iron and 
charcoal whilst he himself revelled with 
the harlots and dregs of the outskirts. 
Yes, it even came to pass that, blinded 
by drunken anger, he again cursed 
that hand which had skill for no other 
thing than the forging of chains and 
iron collars and crucifixal nails. 
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Two years had gone by .. . Ela 
stood forging some long crucifixal 
nails. By now he had quite forgotten 
Jesus. 

This day the iron refused to heat to 
the glow-point. Ela swore and cursed 
as he twisted and turned it in the fire. 


“Whence came this iron?” Ela 
asked. 
“From a wall of Solomon’s Tem- 


ple!” the servant gasped as he hung 


exhausted over the bellows. 

“From Solomon’s Temple?” Ela 
meditated a while. “Then it has come 
from the North—from the mountains 
up in those regions 
of eternal ice and 
snow. No wonder it 
is so filled with cold 
that we cannot make 
it glow.” 

Ela twisted and 
turned the iron... 
round and round in 
the fire . . . and the 
servant worked the 
bellows until smoke 
and blaze streamed 
in a heavy column up 
toward the sky above 
them. After a long 
time they got the 
iron hot enough so 
Ela could hammer 
out three large nails 
from it. He stamped his mark upon 
them, then tired and out of breath, 
groaning, he sat down upon the anvil 
to rest. He would take good care to 
forge no more iron from Solomon’s 
Temple. All the frost and hardness 
of the earth was in that iron. 

At the next Passover Jesus of Naz- 
areth was crucified. Wonderful things 
happened at his death: the earth 
shook; the sun grew dark; the dead 
arose from their graves. Was Jesus, 
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after all, the Son of God? .. . 
Upon the first day of the week, after 
the Sabbath was passed, a great multi- 





tude of men and women went out to 
Golgotha. The three crosses upon 
which Jesus and the two thieves had 
been crucified still stood. Among the 
thousands who streamed there, went 
Ela the blacksmith. He stood for a 
while on the outer edge of the crowd 
and stared at those crosses from 
under his shading right hand. 

The soldiers pressed into the crowd 
with their lances and forced the people 
back and outward. Ela noticed that a 
certain young woman was driven back 
again and again but always hurried 
back to Jesus’ cross, casting herself 
and sobbing upon the 
ground before it, em- 
bracing and _ kissing 
it. At last the sol- 
diers seized and car- 
ried her away. Ela 
recognized he r—it 
was Iria! 

After a while Ela, 
too, stood in front 
of the crosses. His 
eye caught sight of 
the three nails with 
which Jesus had been 
fastened to the cross. 
They lay cast aside 
amongst the stones. 

Old smith that he 
was, he wished to see 
who had forged those 
nails, so picked up one and looked at it. 
His face became gray as ashes. . . It 
was one of those nails forged from the 
iron stolen from Solomon’s ‘Temple 
wall! . . . The iron from the North. 
. . . He had forged the nails with the 
hand that Jesus had made whole. 

Now, at last, he understood what 
the carpenter’s Son meant when He 
said: “Go thou home to thy smithy and 
do thy work!” 

“He was .. . Of a truth, He could 
not have been the Son of God!” Ela 
groaned. 

He went away with tottering steps. 
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German Gifts to America 


By ALBERT BERNHARDT FAUST 





Continuing the Series “ America Still in the Making” 


An Authority on the Germans in This Country, Now a Professor at 
Cornell University, Tells of Their Record of National Service 
and Contributions in Industry, Science and Music 


HE first impressive fact about 

the Germans in the United 

States is that their national 
stock contributed the second largest 
formative element to the American 
people. In the eighteenth century 
they started coming to the American 
colonies in large numbers, and during 
the nineteenth century they came in 
still greater waves of immigration. A 


careful statistical estimate* of the 
three largest groups, shows that the 
English element represents about 


thirty, the German about twenty-six, 
and the Irish (Catholic and Protestant 
together) about eighteen per cent of 
the total white population of the 
United States. The Scandinavian ele- 
ment, representing about five per cent, 
is the next largest group. 

By virtue of their early arrival, 
their being established for several cen- 
turies, these four formative elements 
lave made the blood of the white pop- 
ulation of the United States predom- 
inatingly North-European, to the 
extent of almost eighty per cent, in 
spite of the great influx of Southern 
and Eastern European stocks during 
the last thirty years. The old national 
stocks are thoroughly assimilated, 
their blood is mingled, i. e., rarely of 
one stock purely. Their traditions 
have become American, just as their 
allegiance and interests. On the other 
hand, the recent immigrations from 
Southern and Eastern Europe have 





*The method by which this estimate has been 
derived can be found explained in detail in the 
writer’s book on The German Element in_ the 
United States. Vol. II, Chapter 1. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Boston, 1909.) 
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shown a strong tendency to return to 
the countries of their origin, so that 
the large figures of their immigrations 
do not represent lasting factors in the 
population. It is therefore probable 
that the complexion of the American 
people as to their national stock will 
remain much as it was in 1900. 

It is an outstanding fact, that 
throughout two and one-half cen- 
turies the German element belonged to 
the class of permanent settlers. Their 
assimilation was rapid almost to a 
fault. The children of German ances- 
tors, if not even the German immi- 
grants themselves, exhibited the traits 
recognized as typically American. 
These were produced by historical and 
economic conditions, the pressure of 
frontier habits, the quest for land and 
opportunity, the equality or common 
level of educational facilities, the dem- 
ocratic environment and government. 

The Germans have had their May- 
flower. It was the ship Concord, 
which on October 6, 1683, brought the 
first body of German immigrants to 
Philadelphia. Their leader, Franz 
Daniel Pastorius, who had gone in 
advance of them, bought from William 
Penn a neighboring tract of land, on 
which he established the first perma- 
nent settlement, which he called Ger- 
mantown. This became a distributing 
center for continuous German immi- 
grations throughout the eighteenth 
century. The German settlers spread 
over the central and southern coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, forming a new 
base in Lancaster county. Thence 
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they followed the mountain range to 
the southward, colonizing Western 
Maryland, and crossing the Potomac, 
they ascended the Shenandoah River, 
and made of the Valley of Virginia a 
rich agricultural country. There they 
stood in readiness to trek into Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, or more directly 
southward to the banks of the Yadkin 
and Catawba in North Carolina. The 
Moravians began their settlement of 
the Wachovia district, now Forsyth 
and Stokes counties, about 1750, only 
nine years after their original settle- 
ment of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, by 
Zinzendorf, in 1741. South Carolina 
also received a large contingent of 
German settlers in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They practically all came 
through the port of Charleston. Some 
few remained at the seaport, but most 
of them, beginning about 1735, settled 
permanently in what was then known 
as the Saxe-Gotha district, the present 
Orangeburg and Lexington counties, 
then the extreme western frontier. 
There was a tradition that the good 
Queen Anne had set aside this southern 
area for the settlement of the Pala- 
tines, the name given the German 
refugees who had come to London in 
great numbers in 1709, hoping to be 
transported to the American colonies. 
Just so Queen Anne _ traditionally 
granted them a tract of land in the 
north, on the request of American In- 
dians visiting London. 

This was Schoharie in the colony of 
New York. Governor Hunter brought 
over a large number of the Palatines 
in 1710, to carry out his plan of mak- 
ing tar out of the pines at East and 
West Camp onthe Hudson. After the 
failure of this experiment, on Living- 
ston Manor, the German colonists left 
for Schoharie and built seven villages 
there. A part of them migrated to 


new land on the Mohawk, which was 
soon settled almost exclusively by Ger- 
man colonists on both its banks. 
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The most northerly settlement of 
the Germans in the eighteenth century 
was that of Waldoboro, Maine, jp 
1751, and the most southerly was that 
of the Salzburgers at Ebenezer, 
Georgia, in 1734, then the southern- 
most limit of settlement. A map of the 
frontier settlements of 1775 shows 
that the German colonists were spread 
along the entire length of the frontier 
line from Maine to Georgia. They 
were settled in goodly numbers in the 
coast cities also, as Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore, Charleston, New 
berne, and most thickly in the state 
of Pennsylvania, where they numbered 
one-third of the population. 

The German settlers of the eigh- 
teenth century were for the most part 
an agricultural people. They were 
accustomed to hard work and the 
methods then known of procuring the 
greatest yield per acre. A tribute to 
their skill, virtues and prosperity is 
furnished in the writings of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, who held them up as 
an example for imitation. The agri- 
cultural wealth of the German farmers 
of Pennsylvania, he said, made possible 
the establishment and successful oper- 
ation of the Bank of North America. 
The infant trade and manufactures of 
the colonies could not alone have given 
the backbone to this pioneer financial 
enterprise. Moreover, Pennsylvania 
German farmers kept up the food 
supply during eight years of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and they had served 
thus before, supporting the colonial 
armies during the French and Indian 
War. 

The German Quakers of German- 
town immortalized themselves by tak- 
ing formal action of protest in 1688 
against the purchase and sale of Negro 
slaves, the first time such a move was 
dared in colonial history. 

A deed of imperishable fame also 
was the printing, by Christopher Saur, 
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in 1748, of the complete Lutheran 
Bible in the German language. It was 
the first Bible printed in a European 
language in the American colonies, the 
only earlier instance of Bible-printing 
being that of the translation into the 
Algonquian language by John Eliot in 
1668 for his converted Indians. 
Another eminent German printer was 
Henry Miller, subsequently printer for 
Congress, who announced the ratifica- 
tion of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in his Staatsbote, on Friday, 
July 5, 1776, ahead of the other Phil- 
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men of German origin. The latter was 
Peter Miihlenberg, son of the founder 
of the Lutheran Church in America, 
whose statue was placed in the Capitol 
at Washington, representing Pennsyl- 
yania’s favorite son. Peter’s brother, 
Frederick Augustus Miihlenberg, was 
the first Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and was reélected 
Speaker of the Third Congress. 
But the greatest contribution of 
the Germans to the Revolutionary 
War was not the numerous officers 
furnished, nor regiments formed in 
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brigade commanders 
were Weedon and 


Miihlenberg, both 


Faust. 


German settlements and frontier line in 1775 


From “‘ The German Element in the United Statee,’’ by Albert Bernhardt 
Houghton Miflin Company, 1909. 
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Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
but the services of one man, those of 
Baron Steuben, the drill-master of the 
American forces. After Washington 
and Greene, no individual contributed 
more to the success of the American 
arms than General William Steuben, 
who introduced discipline and effic- 
iency into the American militia, and 
changed raw recruits into disciplined 
soldiers, the equals of the veterans of 
Cornwallis. 

With similar pride can the Germans 
point to their record during the Civil 
War. The number of men in the 
Union army who were born in Ger- 
many exceeded 200,000. Those of 
German parentage cannot be num- 
bered. Gould, who cuts the foreign 
contingents very closely, assigns to 
the Germans, i. e., men born in Ger- 
many, 176,897 enlistments, to the Irish 
144,221, to the English 45,508. The 
Germans had almost as many enlist- 
ments as the other two next largest 
elements taken together. This figure 
of enlistments assumes its proper pro- 
portions when we remember that in 
1860 there were only 1,276,075 per- 
sons of both sexes born in Germany 
resident in the United States. Of 
these, about 72,000 lived in the South- 
ern States; about 100,000 German im- 
migrants arrived in the United States 
between 1860 and 1864. This makes 
a German population of both sexes re- 
siding in the Northern States in 1864 
of about 1,800,000, of whom 200,000 
enlisted in the war, a truly remarkable 
record. The number of German of- 
ficers has never been counted, but 500 
of them reached the rank of major or 
above, of whom ninety-six were killed 
in battle, and nine reached the rank 
of major-general: Osterhaus, Sigel, 
Schurz, Willich, Steinwehr, Stahel, 
Weitzel, Kautz, and F. S. Salomon. 

Several men of German descent were 
conspicuous in other wars: General 
Stricker, defender of Baltimore in the 


war of 1812; General Quitman, one of 
the principal fighting generals in the 
Mexican War; General Custer, the 
dashing cavalry leader of the Civil 
War, and later Indian fighter; also 
Admiral Schley, commander of the 
Brooklyn, and ranking officer in the 
battle that destroyed Cervera’s squad- 
ron. 

During the nineteenth century the 
German immigration was continuous, 
but reached its highest points during 
1846-1854, the period before and after 
the German revolution of 1848-1849. 
During these nine years almost 900,- 
000 Germans arrived, an extremely 
large number for those days. Over 
half of these came in 1852-1854; the 
banner year was 1854, with 215,009. 
Missouri, Wisconsin, and Texas were 
then the pioneer sections toward which 
many directed their course. There 
was another high wave between 1866 
and 1873, with a general average of 
over one hundred thousand annually. 
Then again there was an upward 
bound after 1880, with the record year 
in 1882, when 250,630 arrived, large 
immigrations continuing until 1885. 
After another rise in 1891-1892, when 
244,000 came in two years, there 
was a steady decline, owing to pros- 
perous industrial conditions at home. 
The average of arrivals since then was 
lower than 20,000 annually and was 
coincident with even a more marked 
diminution in the English and Irish 
immigrations, while the Southern and 
Eastern European immigrations grew 
marvelously. 

The Germans prospered most in the 
climate that resembled that of their 
native land, in the territory north of 
the Ohio and extending to the Great 
Lakes. The German immigrants of 
the nineteenth century were also 
largely agricultural, they sought free 
land and pushed the frontier line ever 
farther to the westward. But they 


had more leaders among them than the 
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immigrants of the eighteenth century. 
These were men of education and 
strong personality, largely political 


refugees from the 
reactionary period 
of the thirties, and 
still more from the 
time of the revo- 
lutionary up- 
heaval in Ger- 
many, 1848-1849. 
To the men of the 
earlier group be- 
longed Francis 
Lieber, authority 
on international 
law; Carl Follen, 
Harvard professor 
and orator; Judge 
J. B. Stallo of 
Cincinnati; Gus- 
tav Koerner, who 
controlled the 
German vote of 
Illinois and cast it 
in the balance for 
Lincoln. In_ the 
group of the 
for t y-eighters 
there were men 
such as: Carl 
Schurz, statesman 
and general; 
Henry Villard, 
journalist and 
financier; Oswald 
Ottendorfer, one 
of many distin- 
guished journal- 
ists; Hans Kud- 
lich, liberator of 
the Austrian peas- 
antry; Thomas 
Nast, cartoonist; 
Louis Prang, lith- 
ographer and pub- 
lisher of Boston; 


the generals Osterhaus, Sigel, Hecker, 
Willich, Steinwehr, and many others. 
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The Monument to Pastorius, by Albert 
Jaegers, in Germantown, Pennsylvania 


builders. 
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among the forty-eighters, distributed 
over many states of the Union, and 
they almost without exception es- 


poused the cause 
of the new Repub- 
lican party, and 
wielded a decisive 
influence in favor 
of the election of 
Lincoln. Others of 
this well-educated 
class established 
private schools 
that became good 
pace-makers for 
better work in the 
public schools. 
Many were physi- 
cians and drug- 
gists, well-trained 
in a period when 
quackery had not 
yet been checked 
by law, others were 
born musicians 
and gave a great 
impetus toward 
the study and per- 
formance of good 
music. 

In the indus- 
trial history of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Germans 
became preéminent 
in those branches 
that required tech- 
nical training. 
They had had the 
advantage of tech- 
nical schools at 
home, when similar 
institutions had 
not yet been es- 
tablished in 
America. Hence, 
we see the Ger- 


mans leading as engineers and bridge- 
John A. Roebling built the 


There were many able journalists first great suspension bridge over the 
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Niagara River, followed by his Brook- 
lyn Bridge, considered one of the won- 
ders of the age at the time when it was 
built, and still a marvel of beauty and 
strength. No bridge has been so con- 
stantly overtaxed and still is able to 
bear its enormous daily burden. As 
preéminent in another department, 
that of the cantilever bridge, was 
Charles C. Schneider, who with his 
Niagara River bridge first demon- 
strated that this type was the best for 
carrying heavy railway traffic. Gus- 
tav Lindenthal was consulting engineer 
and architect of the Hellgate steel arch 
bridge over the East River, and exam- 
ples might be multiplied. The only 
peer of Edison in electrical engineering 
is Charles P. Steinmetz, and in mining 
engineering the name of Adolf Sutro, 
constructor of the great tunnel under 
Virginia City in Nevada, will never be 
forgotten. Albert Fink, expert rail- 
way engincer, was the originator of 
through traffic in freight and passen- 
ger service, while Count Zeppelin made 
his first experiments in military avia- 
tion in this country during the Civil 
War. 


Captains in Industry 
B".. not only in the engineering 


branches, in many others requir- 
ing technical training and the ingenu- 
ity of the expert, the Germans led in 
the nineteenth century. Thus in the 
chemical industries, the manufacture of 
musical and optical instruments, the 
preparation of food products, as 
sugar, salt, cereals, flour and starch, 
also in canning, preserving, brewing 
and milling. They have been promi- 
nent in inventing agricultural machin- 
ery, in the manufacture of wagons, 
electric and railway cars,—they have 
been identified prominently, as early 
as the eighteenth century with the be- 
ginnings and development of the iron 
and steel industry, glass manufacture 
and tanning. They have been promi- 
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nent as printers, and have had a 
monopoly of the art of lithographing. 
The German of Jewish extraction has 
made certain lines of business his own, 
as clothing manufacture, and the de- 
partment store. John Wanamaker, 
however, the original founder of the 
department store, was of Pennsylvania 
Gernian descent. 

The Germans of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century produced many 
captains of industry, such as Claus 
Spreckels, of the sugar trade and Pa- 
cific steamship lines; Henry Miller, 
cattle king in the far west; Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser, forest and lumber 
owner; Henry Steinway, maker of pi- 
anos; A. Schoellkopf, tanner; George 
C. Boldt, manager of the Waldorf- 
Astoria and other hotels; Rudolph 
Blankenburg, importer, reform mayor 
of Philadelphia in 1912-16. All of 
these were born in Germany, worthy 
successors in industry and trade of 
John Jacob Astor, born near Heidel- 
berg, who in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century laid the foundations of 
great wealth by his monopoly of the 
fur trade. Men of German parentage 
were even more numerous among the 
captains of industry. Henry C. Frick 
and Charles M. Schwab, names to con- 
jure with in the iron and steel indus- 
tries, trace descent from early German 
settlers. 


Their Influence in Schools 


N the American educational system 
the highest and lowest parts of the 
structure are importations from Ger- 
many. The Kindergarten and the 
University proper, i. e., the graduate 
department with its spirit of scientific 
investigation, were brought over from 
Germany by native Americans them- 
selves, while for the college proper, or 
undergraduate department, the Eng- 
lish model was chosen. The Kindergar- 
ten suggests the manufacture of toys, 
an industry in which Germany has been 














very prominent, and that in turn calls 
to mind Christmas and social festivities 
for which the Germans living in the 
United States have always stood. The 
influence of the Turnvereins in physi- 
cal education should also be remem- 
bered. 

If the Germans had done nothing 
more than bring music to America, 
their coming would for this alone have 
made an imperishable record in Ameri- 
can annals. The Puritans in New 
England and the Quakers in Phila- 
delphia did not prepare a favorable 
soil for the development of music. 
Contemporaneously the German sec- 
tarians of Pennsylvania, though aus- 
tere in their habits of life, fondly prac- 
ticed the art of choral singing. The 
mixed chorus of brothers and sisters in 
the monastery at Ephrata, and the 
music schools of the Moravians at 
Bethlehem, with their imported mu- 
sical instruments, won admiration. 


Progress in Music 


HILADELPHIA, with its large 
German population, early began 

the cultivation of music, and gave the 
first ambitious program of classical 
music May 4, 1786. Boston made a 
good move with the founding of the 
Handel and Haydn Society in 1815. 
This association made real progress 
when, in 1854, it called a professional 
conductor, the great German orches- 
tral drill-master, Carl Zerrahn. Gott- 
lieb Graupner earlier had won the dis- 
tinction of being the father of orches- 
tral music in Boston. New York awoke 
about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the foundation of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. Its rival, the Ger- 
mania Society, composed almost en- 
tirely of German refugees of 1848, 
boldly began to make tours, giving or- 
chestral concerts in many of the east- 
ern cities between 1848-1854. Then 


arrived a succession of great masters, 
Theodor Thomas, Anton Seidl, Leo- 
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pold Damrosch, Wilhelm Gericke, 
Emil Paur, Gustav Mahler and many 
others, who developed musical taste in 
America for the symphony and grand 
opera. In vocal music the influence of 
the Mannerchére should not be over- 
looked, and even more influential were 
the music schools so _ frequently 
founded or’served by Germans. 

Last, but not least, should be men- 
tioned the humble music master, who 
without hope of name or fame mod- 
estly carried music into the American 
home. Nothing is so essential to the 
happiness of home as music, thouglit 
the American poet, Sidney Lanier. 


What Schurz Achieved 


N conclusion a word should be said 

about Carl Schurz, and the reason 
why he is se universally admired by 
Americans of German lineage. Carl 
Schurz was a man of positive achieve- 
ments, yet he is even more admirable 
for what he tried but failed to accom- 
plish. Carl Schurz one of the 
greatest of the anti-slavery orators, 
appealing more to the intelligence than 
to the emotions of his audience, empha- 
sizing more the economic than the 
moral disadvantages of slavery. He 
was a great factor in the victory of the 
young Republican party in 1860. Lin- 
coln appointed him minister to Spain in 
recognition of his services, but Schurz 
resigned at the outbreak of the war, to 
join the Union army. He distin- 
guished himself as a commander in the 
battle of Gettysburg and at Lookout 
Mountain. His oratorical powers were 
requisitioned in the campaign for the 
reélection of Lincoln. Immediately 
after the conclusion of the war he was 
sent to observe the condition of the 
South, and his report was a monument 
of contemporary history. Elected to 
the United States senatorship by the 
state of Missouri, Schurz became 
noted as one of the Senate’s most 
brilliant orators, an uncompromising 


was 
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idealist and a caustic critic. His next 
achievement was his earnest effort in 
the interests of Civil Service Reform. 
He was chosen by President Hayes as 
a member of his Cabinet, Secretary of 
the Interior. In this position, for the 
first time in American history, he car- 
ried out the principles of civil service 
reform. The standard of efficiency 
alone decided an appointment, or re- 
moval from office. Republicans and 
Democrats were treated alike. But by 
so doing Schurz incurred the hostility 
of his own party, and killed himself 
politically. President Grant would 
not dare to take such an uncompro- 
mising position; the first man again 
brave enough to try civil service re- 
form in office was Grover Cleveland. 
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Carl Schurz had driven in the wedge 
before him, but suffered martyrdom 
for it. 

Schurz was an independent in poli- 
tics. Though one of the pillars of the 
Republican party in its early days, he 
turned against Grant when he was up 
for the second term, and subsequently 
supported Grover Cleveland with en- 
thusiasm. But he withdrew his support 
from the Democratic party at a later 
day, when it identified itself with the 
free silver agitation. He sounded the 
note of political reform and remained 
true to his ideals in defeat. Carl 
Schurz was admired by his fellow- 
countrymen and will continue to be so, 
for his example of independence, ideal- 
ism, and integrity. 





Students of the Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union, an institution for training 
in physical culture established under Turnverein auspices by Americans of German descent 














Through South American Eyes 


By HARRIET V. WISHNIEFF 


The Literature of South America Reveals Significant Elements of the 
Problem Which We Must Meet to Secure the Fullest Measure 
of Harmony and Fraternity 


N the lower America, as in all Latin 
| countries, the pen, if not mightier 

than, at least precedes and guides 
the sword. The shapers of the po- 
litical destinies of Spanish America 
have in nearly all cases been either 
great writers or great orators. Boli- 
var’s fame rests as strongly on his 
speeches and writings as on his mili- 
tary and political genius. The two 
greatest figures in the history of the 
Argentine Republic’s development, 
Domingo F. Sarmiento and Juan 
Bautista Alberdi, are also her two 
greatest writers. These men laid the 
bases of the country as it exists to- 
day, and to them it owes much of its 
present prosperity. Their best liter- 
ary work was done in the interests of 
the cause that animated them. (Very 
few novels hold one as_ spell-bound 
as Sarmiento’s devastating biography 
of Facundo Quiroga, that terrible, 
splendid gaucho Attila of the pam- 
pas.) 

Today South America’s writers are 
not primarily her men of affairs. All 
over the world there seems to be a 
wider cleavage between men of creative 
thought and men of action than in the 
past century. Still, Colombia is send- 
ing as one of her representatives to the 
Pan-American Conference her most 
distinguished poet, Dr. Guillermo Val- 
encia, and in Mexico it is a philosopher 
like José Vasconcelos who is directing 
the educational policy of a whole na- 
tion. When in 1918 Amado Nervo, 
the Mexican poet, died in Uruguay his 
body was brought back to Mexico on 
a man-of-war, and his funeral was held 








with the pomp and solemnity befitting 
a national hero. 

In view of this deeper and more in- 
timate relation between the writer and 
his public in Latin-America, a knowl- 
edge of their literature will help us to 
forecast in a measure their attitude on 
many matters of great interest to us. 
This has been made easier by the in- 
creased study of Spanish in our 
schools during the last few years. 

Throughout Spanish-American lit- 
erature today we find strong evidence 
of what a psychoanalyst might call a 
fear complex. It expresses itself in 
two ways: a passionate interest in 
their own continent and history and 
character; a glorification of their In- 
dian and Spanish ancestors ; the heroes 
of the Independencia; their scenic 
splendors ; an earnest, almost tortured 
seeking for the roots of their own per- 
sonality. And fear of the United 
States. 

This was not the case until the end 
of the past century. Neither was 
there this feverish introspection, nor 
were we regarded with any but the 
most cordial feeling. South American 
independence was powerfully stimu- 
lated by our own revolution and sub- 
sequent development. They regarded 
us as the leaders in a new era. We 
were a tangible concretion of what 
European thinkers had sketched as a 
Utopia. Bolivar—though with his ex- 
traordinary vision he foresaw possible 
eventual conflicts—admired our ca- 
pacities, and Sarmiento was an ardent 
“ Yankeephile.” Until the end of the 
XIXth century we served as a shining 
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example; then our imperialistic ambi- 
tions—or what the South Americans 
interpreted as such—turned us into an 
ever-present menace. 

We find the finest and most inter- 
esting evidence of the above tendencies 
in Rubén Dario, the greatest figure 
Spanish America has given literature, 
and the greatest lyric poet in Spanish 
in three hundred years. He was, 
moreover, singularly representative of 
his continent. He was born in Nica- 
ragua, published his first book in 
Chile, and won his first great acclaim 
in the Argentine. Of him Ventura 
Garcia Calderén, the distinguished Pe- 
ruvian critic, wrote: “. he is 
the Spanish-American, par excellence, 
the singular product of the crossing of 
twenty races, the vivid synthesis of old, 
adventurous restlessness and new re- 
fined curiosities, that strange being, 
hypercivilized and half-barbarous, who 
has sometimes been compared with the 
Italian of the Renaissance. ” He 
should have been living at this hour, 
for he was not yet fifty at the time of 
his death in 1916. 

His genius was so complex and rich, 
so all-embracing that he could with 
equal grace and melody evoke the po- 
etic world of the classics or a garden 
in the Versailles of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury; the melancholy splendors of the 
Aztecs’ declining sun, or the epic gal- 
lantry of the Cid. At one moment he 
was a pagan, exulting in life’s color 
and pungency ; the next, he was kneel- 
ing before the cross, lost in the mys- 
tery of existence. 

He found Spanish verse a hollow 
sonority of solemnly-worded rhetoric, 
the well-turned pellets of Campoamor’s 
banal, worldly wisdom. He converted 
it into the subtlest of musical instru- 
ments capable of expressing the most 
delicate, melancholy, or strong-pulsed 
emotions. 

One of his favorite themes was his 
own America. He preached her a 
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doctrine of optimism, of faith in her 
own ideals, strength and possibilities. 
He sang of her pampas, her Andes, her 
heroes, her future. And he warned her 
of the danger that menaced from the 
north. 

In his ode to Roosevelt, whom he 
took to symbolize the United States, we 
find the blending of those two themes: 


Only with voice of the Bible or verse 
of Walt Whitman 

Can you, the mighty hunter, be reached 
by other men. 

You’re primitive and modern, you’re 
simple and complex, 

Four of Nimrod to one of Washington. 

You are the United States, 

You are the future foe ‘ 

You seem to be persuaded that life is 
but combustion, 

That progress is eruption, 

And where you send the bullet 

You bring the future. 


No! 


The United States are powerful and 
great 

(They join the cult of Mammon to 
that of Hercules) 

And when they stir the very Andes 
shake. 

Hugo to Grant once said: 
are yours. 


The stars 


But our America which since ancient 
times 

Has had its native poets 

Which from the earliest days 

Has lived on fire and light, on perfume 
and on love, 

The America of Montezuma and of the 


Inca, 
The fragrant land of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, 
America the Spanish, the Roman 
Catholic, 


Home of the noble Guatemoc who said: 
I am not on a bed of roses. Take care, 
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THROUGH SOUTH 


0 men of Saxon eyes and barbarous 
soul! 

This land which trembles with hurri- 
canes and love 

Still lives, and dreams, and loves, and 
vibrates. 

The daughter of the Sun, the Spanish 
land, doth live, 

And from the Spanish lion a thousand 
whelps have sprung. 

(0 Roosevelt, you would needs be God 
Himself, 

To hold us in your clutching iron 
claws. 


And though you count with all, one 
thing is lacking: God. 


In the philosopher of modern Span- 
ish America, José Enrique Rodé of 
Uruguay, we find a sentiment similar 
to that of Darfo, though more abstract 
and reasoned. 

Rather than as an actual menace, 
Rodé feared us as an example. In his 
magnificent essay, “Ariel ”, directed to 
the youth of his country, he urged 
them not to let our material success, 
praiseworthy though it be, lead them 
from admiration into imitation. We 
represented to him the most aggra- 
vated form of the mal de siécle: a utili- 
tarian conception of life. “If one 
could say of utilitarianism that it is 
the word of the English spirit, the 
United States may be considered the 
incarnation of that word. Its Evan- 
gel is spread on every side to teach the 
material miracles of its triumph. Ad- 
miration for its greatness, its strength 
is a sentiment that is growing rapidly 
in the minds of our governing classes, 
and even more, perhaps, among the 
multitude. So it happens that the vis- 
ion of a voluntarily delatinized Amer- 
ica . . . floats already through the 
dreams of many who are sincerely in- 
terested in our future. But I see no 
good in denaturalizing the character 
of a people—its personal genius—to 
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impose on it identity with a foreign 
model to which they will sacrifice the 
originality of their genius that, once 
lost, can never be replaced.” 

He recognizes and pays the tribute 
of admiration to our love of liberty, 
our power of organization, our ca- 
pacity for work, our practical sense, 
but “* North American life, indeed, de- 
scribes that vicious circle which Pascal 
remarked in the ceaseless seeking for 
well-being when it has no object out- 
side of onesself.” 

Despite the desire Rodé attributed 
to us of aspiring to the primacy of 
the world’s civilization, we apparently 
inspired little fear in him in that di- 
rection. “ Their own character itself 
precludes all possibility of their hege- 
mony. Nature has not granted them 
the genius for propaganda, the voca- 
tion of the apostle. They lack that 
great gift of amiability—likeableness 
in a lofty sense; that extraordinary 
power of sympathy with which those 
races endowed by Providence for the 
task of education know how to make 
of their culture a thing of beauty as 
did Greece.” 'To Rodé’s mind the dan- 
ger lies rather in the South American’s 
weakness, in his failure to keep lighted 
the Latin torch that his heritage has 
entrusted to him. 

Like Dario, Rodé would have been 
in his prime had he lived today. Be 
fore his death in Italy in 1917, he had 
never left his native America. And 
yet his pages respire an air of cosmo- 
politanism and the most complete com- 
penetration with European cultures. 
There is a tragic irony in the coinci- 
dence that his first material contact 
with the old world should have snuffed 
out his life. 

Two other great poets of today in 
South America have poured out all 
their lyric soul in praise of their 
America: Santos Chocano of Peru, and 
Leopoldo Lugones of the Argentine. 
Chocano is a pantheist who. feels him- 
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self one with the beauties and splendors 
of his continent. He lays great stress 
on his combined Spanish and Inca an- 
cestry. As Dario once said of him, he 
lives “ on love of America and passion 
for Spain.” Lugones is more arti- 
ficial, more conceptual than either 
Dario or Chocano, but a great poet, 
notwithstanding, who, unlike either of 
these, feels little love for Spain, and 
lavishes all his affection on America. 

In striking and unpleasant contrast 
to Rodo’s measured, tempered criti- 
cism of us, or Rubén Darfo’s symbo- 
lism are the violent attacks of the 
Venezuelan, Rufino Blanco Fombona. 
His philippics cannot be too lightly 
dismissed, however, for he is a strong 
figure among Spanish-Americans to- 
day. He was very much of a man of 
action in his youth, and at one time 
headed a revolution against the gov- 
ernment of Venezuela. His very bold- 
ness and daring have made of him a 
romantic figure, appealing to certain 
imaginations. This, coupled with his 
passionate patriotic feeling and his 
talent as a writer, gives him a strong 
following. Besides his own novels and 
essays, he has contributed a valuable 
work as the editor of a series of South 
American histories and biographies, 
and he has done more than anybody in 
recent years toward extending the cult 
of Bolivar. 

It is disappointing to find indica- 
tions of a similar frame of mind in the 
recent writings of José Ingenieros, a 
notable figure in educational and scien- 
tific circles of the Argentine. For 
years he has sought foreign cultural 
contacts for the Argentine—he himself 
ie an Italian by birth though he came 
to the Argentine very young; today 
he out-Herods Herod in his patriotism 
—and for a time seemed to think 
highly of us. But in a recent address 
he says: “ We are not, we do not wish 
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to be, we cannot continue to be sup- 
porters of Pan Americanism. The 
famous Monroe doctrine which for a 
century we considered the guarantee 
of our political independence against 
the danger of European conquest, has 
gradually revealed itself as a privilege 
reserved to North America to protect 
us and to intervene in our affairs . , , 
the classic ‘ America for the Ameri- 
cans’ now means only ‘ Latin-America 
for the North Americans.’ ” 

In point of literary standing the 
men quoted are without equal in Span- 
ish America. How far they have in- 
fluenced the mind of their countries, 
we cannot clearly judge. There are 
strong forces at work to counteract 
them. But that they will not lack 
some echo of action, unless a new ten- 
dency soon makes itself manifest, seems 
a logical assumption in view of the 
great responsiveness of the Latin mind 
to a literary stimulus. 

It would be futile to argue the truth 
or falsity of the other America’s ideas 
about us; the strength of a belief is 
often out of all proportion to the 
truth it contains. We have much at 
stake in South America, both spiritual 
and material interests, and our ideal 
should be to live in the same harmony 
and fraternity with her as we have so 
long with Canada. She is perfectly 
willing to be friends with us. It is 
doubtful that any European writers 
have had a stronger influence on South 
American literature than Emerson, 
Whitman, and Poe. If her fears of us 
are purely imaginary, we will have 
little difficulty in conjuring them 
away. If there is any foundation for 
their suspicions we can dissipate them 
by tangible proofs of our good faith. 
Friendship does not come porque si, 
but because both parties care enough 
about the relation to make sacrifices 
for it. 
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ANNIVERSARY 


faa\7GisN the first issue of OUR WORLD last April we wrote that 
Yo| the War Debt Funding Bill was “unworkable” and ex- 
\\9@4;| pressed the hope that it might “be superseded by more 
A intelligent legislation.” It is gratifying to announce on 
our first birthday that Congress has amended the Bill so 
as to make it possible to fund the British debt. 

Another birthday announcement shows the progress made by the 
point of view advocated by OUR WORLD. The Administration 
has at last asked the consent of the Senate to American participation 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague. 


+ = 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 


\ewa] NY program of Foreign Policy for this country, which does 
| not have at its head “the Improvement of International 
y| Relations in the Americas’’, ignores the wise old saying 
that Charity begins at home. It is the same with the 
work of organizing peace. 

Mr. Hughes’ success in the conciliation negotiations between Peru 
and Chile over the Tacna-Arica dispute, the spirit of conciliation he 
was able to maintain throughout the Conference of the Five Central 
American Republics, gave us reason to hope for large success from 
the Pan-American Conference, now in session at Santiago de Chile. 
Feeling the great importance to this country of these problems close 
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at hand, we have devoted this Birthday Issue of OUR WORLD to 
the American Republics. 

However, in the International Politics of this Hemisphere, we have 
the comfortable feeling that Time does not press. There are no 
threatening war clouds that demand hasty, immediate action. Im- 
portant as are the issues involved in the Santiago Conference, their 
solution can be postponed. Valuable as Mr. Hughes’ presence in 
Chile might have been, we cannot but approve his decision to cancel 
his plans and remain in Washington. The situation on the Rhine 
develops too menacingly to permit a Secretary of State to leave 
his desk at this moment. 


+ + 
THE RUHR 


8#\\(Gis|N the dispatches from the European capitals about the 
NJ >| Franco-German struggle in the Rhineland, the word 
@,| “deadlock” is used more and more frequently to describe 
Z, the situation. This is a word with which we became 
familiar during the middle period of the war. It means 
that neither side has an obvious advantage. It has become a struggle 
of will power and endurance. Nothing seems to happen and it looks 
like a draw. Dreary and uneventful as “deadlocks” always seem, 
they generally end in an overwhelming victory. The tension may 
continue a long time, it may end suddenly—before this page gets 
to the printer—but, if it goes on to its logical conclusion, without 
third-party interference, one side or the other will probably be 
utterly crushed. 

















+ + 
THE SOBER FRENCH VIEW 


HERE are plenty of fire-eaters in France, and their extreme 
y| views, being the more sensational, are oftenest cabled 
home by our correspondents. But in trying to discover 
what the French think of the situation, we must not 
overlook the deliberate and thoughtful articles which 
appear in their magazines. 

Philippe Millet, the editor of the weekly L’ Europe nouvelle, always 
an intense advocate of Anglo-French cooperation, in discussing the 
British proposals in his editorial of 6 January, wrote: 

“In the first place, the English project proposes a division of the 
German debt, whiich is to be reduced to a definite sum. England 
owes 20 billion gold marks to America. Germany owes, perhaps, 40 
billions to the Allies. England proposes that a little less than half 
of this should be given up to her so that she will be able to repay 
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America. In other” words, it is suggested that we hand over to 
America half of the German debt and that the continental Allies, 
which were the victims of the war, get out from under—if they can 
—with the rest.” 

“Tt is not surprising,” Mr. Millet adds, “that this ingenious ar- 
rangement commends itself to American opinion.” 

After pointing out a few other phases of the British proposal which 
made it unacceptable to France and her Allies, he ended his editorial 
in these words: “But the unescapable necessity which has so fre- 
quently in the past obliged the Great Powers of the Entente to 
re-start conversations about the problems left over by the war, will 
oblige them sooner or later to seek once more a basis of agreement. 
We must hope that before this moment arrives, the economic and 
financial sickness of Europe will not have worsened to the point where 
it is incurable.” 

Such comments, of which many more might be cited from responsi- 
ble French writers, show first of all that an appreciable element of 
French opinion regrets the rupture of the Entente with Britain and 
believes that European peace and stability depend on its renewal 
on some firmer basis. 

Further, they show—something which is not generally appreciated 
in this country—that there is substantial agreement in Europe on the 
amount of reparations. It has been a long fight, but gradually 
economic common sense has won out over the fantastic figures which 
Lloyd George first proposed and the French politicians took up as 
their slogan. Germany has offered, with some serious qualifica- 
tions, to pay 10 billions. The French and British are about agreed 
on 124% billions. When Mr. Hughes proposed an impartial commis- 
sion of business men to determine how much Germany could pay, 
he was entirely at sea, if he thought this was the crux of the problem. 

The cause of the rupture between France and Britain, which led 
to the French invasion of the Ruhr, was not over how much Germany 
could pay, but how to make sure that she would pay anything. It 
was not a quarrel over the amount of the spoil, but over how to 
divide it. 

England proposed to trust Germany once more, to let her off from 
all payments for a while, if she would promise to pay, after she got 
on her feet. France also recognized that Germany could not pay at 
present and was ready to accept a moratorium. But the French 
believe that for three years Germany has continually evaded the 
fulfillment of her pledges. They are not willing to accept vague 
promises, they demand some collateral—some guarantees that after 
the Moratorium this promise would be honored. 

_ Bonar Law’s proposal further complicated the dispute by demand- 
ing that about 50% of all Germany should pay in the future should 
be handed over to her so she could pay us. This was an abrupt 
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proposal to scrap the agreement already reached among the Allies 
whereby Britain was to receive 22% of reparations. The French 
could hardly be expected to accept this proposal. The devastated 
districts to be restored are in France, not in England. It seems to 
the French quite as important that they should balance their own 
budget as that England should. 


+ + 
THE POINT OF THE BAYONET 


S/HE “pressure” which France is putting on Germany by 
| the occupation of the Ruhr is not limited to that one 
country. 

In its primary phase, it is an attempt by the French to 
force sweeping concessions directly from Germany. 

But the “pressure” aimed primarily at Germany bulges out in 
other directions and affects a good many “innocent bystanders” and 
“unofficial observers.” Italy, for instance, has no coal of her own. 
Her industry is dependent on imported fuel. Any slump in German 
production puts up the prices the world around. For the moment, 
the French occupation of the Ruhr is very good business for the 
British coal trade. But all the rest of British manufacturing and 
commerce is badly hit. The “‘pressure” is also felt by Switzerland, 
Holland and the Baltic countries; their prosperity is based on trade 
relations with Germany. Even our own farmers with a surplus of 
breadstuff and pork products for sale are beginning to feel the 
“pressure.” 

There is a somewhat different but very real political “‘pressure” 
bearing on all the world. Every one whose spiritual contentment 
or material prosperity waits on peace sees that hope postponed by 
the French action. At the Lausanne Conference the Turks decided 
not to sign till they knew how the struggle would turn out. The 
Lithuanian seizure of Memel and the Polish advance into the neutral 
zone are simply cases of following the French example. With the 
Great Powers fully occupied with a Major Crisis, the Little Powers, 
in order to be in the fashion, do some occupying of their own. The 
French adventure in the Ruhr is a standing invitation to little ad- 
venturers the world around to start something. 
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lies So the point of the French bayonet not only spurs on the Germans 
ich § to come to terms with Paris, there is a steadily increasing pressure 
ted — on almost everybody else to find some way to break the deadlock. 
to — Rumors of “mediation” and “intervention” are heard from every 
wn — direction. The French—the only people who can afford to let the 
present deadlock continue—know the strength of their position and 
are not likely to let any one interfere with their plans until they get 
what they want. 
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me WILL FRANCE WITHDRAW? 

to — oycixiT is impossible to paint in too somber terms what we must 
| | expect if this two-party struggle between France and 

in ‘| Germany is allowed to continue. There are about 20 

nd Gitep) millions more people in Germany than can live on her 

m1. own food production. Unless the wheels of her industry 

an turn at full speed so that her factory products can be sold abroad 

at, for food, these 20 million people, if they were logical, would have to 

he emigrate or starve—as they are human they will more probably riot 

nd and so intensify the tragedy. 

d, If German industry dies, as that of Russia has died, the disaster 


de will not be limited to the frontiers of the Reich. The effect of the 
of commercial breakdown of Central and Eastern Europe on Great 


he Britain will be just as mechanically certain as the operations of an 
adding machine. The British Isles, like Germany, have many 
,”? millions more inhabitants than can be fed from their own agriculture. 
nt Ever since the Armistice, England has been supporting nearly two 
ry million unemployed. Unless the foreign trade revives, so that she 
d can buy food abroad, there will be famine in England. 
1€ The world can not afford to let France stay in the Ruhr. It is too 
al late to discuss what might have been done to prevent this French 
1e military advance. The present question is how to get France out 
S, of the Ruhr. 
e Neither we nor the British can ask France to sacrifice what she 
1- considers her national interests for the sake of the common welfare. 


We would not make sacrifices. Neither we nor the British were 
prepared to help France out of her financial difficulties by dealing 
generously with the Debt Question. Neither we nor the British 
were willing to assume any responsibility for securing France from 
future German attack. We have left France to solve her difficulties 
alone and now we discover that her way of going about it is detri- 
mental to our interests. To get France out of the Ruhr will cost 
at least as much and perhaps more than it would have cost to keep 
; her out. She is tired of vague promissory notes. And she wants 
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security from future German attack. She gave up her claim to the 
Rhine frontier in exchange for the promise of an Anglo-American 
reassurance treaty. She might perhaps do it again. Are we willing 
to pay the price? 

Rebuffed in her hope of cooperation from the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
France has put the point of her bayonet on a very sensitive nerve 
center—and has only begun to press it. Every day, with every added 
pressure, the pain will increase, not only in Germany, but throughout 
the body of Europe. We are a long way off from the point of the 
bayonet and are only beginning to feel the nerve tremors, but all of 
Europe, suffering moreimmediately, understands the situation clearly, 
The continued stoppage of production in the Ruhr means inevitable 
disaster. 

Every force in the Old World that is vital, that wants to live, is 
seeking some way to break the “deadlock”’, to persuade France to 
withdraw. There is a terrible searching of hearts in Germany. The 
people, who a few weeks ago were boasting of their cleverness in 
inventing ways to evade paying reparations, are not so boastful now. 
As the hope that England or America will come to their rescue fades, 
they are trying—perhaps for the first time with real sincerity—to 
find means of coming to terms with the French. The British Treasury 
officials who drew up the harsh terms of the proposal which Bonar 
Law submitted to the Allies in January are uneasily asking themselves 
if it would not have been better business to have dealt somewhat 
more generously with France. They are studying once more the 
proposal of M. Poincaré and are wondering if there may not be some 
method of compromise which they overlooked. Of course the first 
link in the chain of events which led to the French occupation of 
the Ruhr was America’s refusal to cooperate in the work of peace. 
Perhaps there are some uneasy consciences here among the artisans 
of that repudiation. 

The telegraph wires are busy with diplomatic messages from the 
various capitals. French and German and English bankers are talk- 
ing over the situation in Swiss hotels. There are comings and goings 
between Amsterdam and Paris, between Prague and London, Stock- 
holm and Berlin. And the cables bring messages under the Atlantic 
to New York and Washington. 

Day after day as the pressure becomes more painful the intensity 
of the search for a solution increases. 

It is hard to imagine any successful formula which would not be 
very similar to the one agreed to in Paris four years ago and which 
we then rejected. If we want to get France out of the Ruhr we will 
have to do our share of relieving her financial distress and cooperating 
to give security. We can not hope to have peace unless we are 
willing to pay the price. 
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ISOLATION 


HERE is a profound misconception in the minds of those 
who speak of “French Isolation.” As far as European poli- 
tics are concerned, it is Britain that has become isolated. 

Last summer, when a Committee of Bankers, including 
Mr. Morgan, were invited by the Reparations Commis- 
sion to draw up plans for an international loan to Germany, France 
was “isolated” in refusing to accept their recommendation. France 
stood, uncomfortably, alone. But in all the recent votes of the Com- 
mission, the British Delegate has cast the lonely dissenting vote. 
At the Conference of the Premiers in January, the Allied Govern- 
ments were asked to choose between two programs—Bonar Law’s 
and Poincaré’s. The British could not get the support of any of their 
former Allies. The continental Powers rallied to the support of 
France. Britain stood alone. 

The British decided that their interests would be better served by 
turning their attention to us than by continuing to cooperate with 
their comrades in arms on the continent. It seemed to them more 
important to reach an agreement with us on the Debt Question. 

This may have been the wisest course for Great Britain. It cer- 
tainly was within her right, but it inevitably caused great bitterness 
among her former Allies. They refer to the recent Debt Settlement 
s ‘“Britain’s separate peace with America.” The result is a tighten- 
ing of the bonds among the continental Powers of the Entente. 

The British refusal at Paris in January to consider any proposal 
which was acceptable to their Allies left France with no alternative 
but a strengthening and consolidation of her “‘continental policy.” 

A “continental system” means intensification of armaments. Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, the countries of the Little Entente, must train 
their young men for war and subordinate the normal processes of 
industry to the fabrication of munitions. 

We have always held that the best hope of peace—the only hope 
lay in active and candid cooperation between England, France and 
America. In the months immediately after the War, the dominant 
element in French politics also shared this view and based their plans 
on cooperation with the two Anglo-Saxon democracies. 

As M. Clemenceau pointed out in his recent tour of his country, 
America was the first to withdraw. The significant thing about the 
rupture of the Entente in the January Conference of the Premiers 
was that Britain also formally announced her withdrawal. Reluc- 
tantly on the part of the more liberal element in French politics, but 
inevit tably, France is forced to turn to the “continental system”’—a 
new attempt at the impossible juggler’s feat of balancing armament. 
The occupation of the Ruhr is only a symptom of what has happened 
and of what threatens, 
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Under this heading are presented 


that leads to ACTION. 
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really think about any problem, you must 


questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—guestions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 


THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
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each month the most important action 


what a person DOES, you learn what he 


ask yourself, “ What would I DO about it?” 
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What Would YOU Do About It? 


VAI VUI ATAU 


The UNITED STATES and MEXICO 


Action Question I 
HAT Would YOU Do About 


Mexico? 

Should the American Government 
decide for itself what is right in our 
controversies with Mexico? Or should 
we submit our controversies to some 
International, or Pan-American Tri- 
bunal? 

Your answer to these questions will 
show where you stand on the most im- 
portant problem of International Rela- 
tions. Does Might make Right? All 
over the world, in slightly differing 
phrases, the same question is being 
asked. How should Britain decide her 
controversy with Turkey over the 
Mosul boundary? How should France 
settle her dispute with Germany? 
What is the wisest way for Poland to 
deal with Lithuania, or for Russia to 
compose her difficulties with Rumania? 
It is very easy—too easy—to give ad- 
vice to others. The only way to really 
make up our own minds on such ques- 
tions is by applying the test to our- 
selves and to our own interests. 

There are many arguments in favor 
of refusing to “let anybody butt in” 
on our wrangles with Mexico. Might 
is indisputably on our side. Also we 
have a better claim than is general in 
such cases to the “right of superior 
civilization.” We have less illiteracy 
than Mexico; more post offices and 


radio installations, more miles of rail- 
roads and more wealth per 100,000 
inhabitants. We have better laws for 
the protection of industrial workers 
and we have very much more ammuni- 
tion. All the traditional wisdom of 
the race tells us to settle our argu- 
ments with Mexico on this basis. This 
is not only the ancient tradition; it is 
the general practice of the great na- 
tions of our day. 

On the other hand, if we are looking 
not to the past, nor to the present, but 
to a better future, if we are sincere in 
objecting to the theory that Might 
makes Right—and we did object to it, 
when the Germans preached it—we 
must be scrupulous not to operate on 
that theory in dealing with our weaker 
neighbors. If we really want to have 
cordial relations with the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics, we cannot insist that 
our will shall be the law of the Hemi- 
sphere. If we believe in an organiza- 
tion to secure peace throughout the 
world, we must give up the idea of 
being a law unto ourselves. We have 
ne right to join the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague, 
unless we are willing to give it the 
same jurisdiction over our affairs that 
it exercises over other nations. 

Would YOU refer the question of 
our recognizing the Mexican Govert- 
ment to an International Tribunal? 
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Read the article, “ A Union of the Ameri- 
cas,” by Arthur Bullard, opening this number 
of Our Wortp. Last July Frank A. Arnold 
contributed a stimulating article to Our 
Wortp which also bears on this question. It 
discussed Mexico and the administration of 
President Obregon under the title “Our Un- 
known Neighbor.” The review, “ Windows on 
the World,” also gives a record of important 
Mexican developments month by month. 


READING REFERENCES: 


Books: 

Inman, S. G. Problems in Pan American- 
ism. Doran, 1921. 

Study of social and political] relations and 
factors causing division and misunder- 
standing, the significance of Pan-Ameri- 
can conferences and the practical steps 
needed to wipe out past mistakes and 
misunderstandings. 

Larant, J. H. United States and Latin 
America. Doubleday, 1920. 

Covers the diplomatic relations, including 
chapters on Pan-Americanism and the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
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Prnocuet, Fancrepo. ‘The Gulf of Mis- 
understanding; or North and South 
America as seen by each other. Boni and 
Liveright, 1920. 

Author is a Chilean who writes the book 
in the form of letters to interpret the 
United States to his countrymen. 

Sruart, G. H. Latin America and the 
United States. Century, 1922. 

“Survey of diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions between the United States and those 
Latin American countries with which our 
interests have most closely related 
Designed as a text for classes in Ameri- 
can diplomacy.” Supplementary reading 
lists to each chapter, and maps. 

MaGaZIneE ARTICLEs: 

Future Pan-American Relations; addresses 
by 23 North and South American pro- 
fessors, publicists and diplomats. Acad- 
emy of Political Science, July, 1917, pp. 
191-331. 

Macazines Devorep to Pan-American Ar- 
FAIRS: 

Pan American Union Bulletin; published 
monthly by Union of American Republics 
(Govt. Printing Office, Washington). 


What People Want to Know 


Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of the Institute of International Information 


GERMAN TAXES 


Where can I obtain reliable information 
relative to the internal taxes in Germany? 


ONSIDERABLE information 
upon the problems of taxation 
and finance in both France and Ger- 
many can be had by consulting the fol- 
lowing references: 
MacazinE ARTICLE 
Our Wortp, pp. 72-76 March, 
1923. Paying the Bills of Nations, 
H. G. Moulton. 
1. Statesman’s Yearbook for 1922. 
France—Section on _ Finance, 
pp. 873-875. 
Germany—Section on Finance, 
pp. 947-948. 
2. New International Yearbook for 
1921. 
France—Section on Finance and 
Taxation, pp. 247-248. 
Germany—Section on Finance 


and Taxation, pp. 278-279. 


Consular Officers 


Please send us the names and addresses of 
the chief United States consular officers in 
Newcastle, New South Wales, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Wellington, Auckland, Cape 
Town, Natal, Johannesburg, Adelaide, and 
Sydney. 

ALTER T. COSTELLO, vice 
Consul, Newcastle, New South 
Wales, Australia; Robert H. Tanner, 
Consular Agent, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia; David F. Wilber, Consul 
General, Wellington, New Zealand; 
Karl deG. MacVitty, Consul, Auck- 
land, New Zealand; Charles J. Pisar, 
Consul, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, South Africa; Lewis V. Boyle, 
Consul, Durban, Natal, South Africa; 
George K. Donald, Consul, Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal, South Africa; Henry 
H. Balch, Consul, Adelaide, Australia ; 
Henry P. Starrett, Consul, Sydney, 
Australia. 
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A Survey of the Month’s Events 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM PRESS GERMANY HARDER 


O respite for Germany was the slogan sounded at the con- 
| ference of Premier Poincaré of France and Premier 
Theunys of Belgium in Brussels, to determine their com- 
mon policy in continuing the occupation of the Ruhr 
Valley. The meeting was concerned mainly with plans 
to seize coke and coal if the Germans did not abandon their refusal 
to deliver it, but gradual withdrawal was pledged if Germany began 
to meet Allied terms. All meditation was barred as “unfriendly.” 
In earlier conferences in London, the French Premier sought to 
re-establish Anglo-French understanding and urged that Germany’s 
hopes of Anglo-American intervention be disappointed. Fearing an 
Anglo-American policy contrary to that of France, it was reported, 
the French Premier was also w orking for a separate Franco-Belgian 
settlement with Germany, including Italy if possible, which might 
make an independent ‘continental block.” Great Britain, in accord 
with the dominant American point of view, favored a general inter- 
national settlement. Germany was reported as increasing her 
earlier reparations offers on condition that the Ruhr be evacuated. 
Both sides in the Ruhr test of strength were suffering heavy 
financial and industrial losses, but the time for acceptable com- 
promises had apparently not come. French special advices insisted 
on the determination of the people to back the government in carry- 
ing on the occupation; and Chancellor Cuno in Berlin called on Ger- 
many for continued resistance to the French coercion, although assert- 
ing his readiness to negotiate at any time. Both German special 
advices and correspondence of American observers were to the effect 
that the French policy was intensifying the German sp rit for stub- 
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born opposition by the industrialists and workers. German strikes 
and boycotts on French and Belgian goods and on services to their 
representatives or citizens, French deportations of hostile leaders 
from Essen, Bochum and Dortmund, and excesses of violence in the 
occupied region, mob disorders and killings of French officers and 
soldiers, and the imposition of martial law, shooting of rioters, and 
seizure of fines by the French, marked the growing bitterness. 

The French extended their zone of occupation on the right bank 
of the Rhine, against German protests, and advanced their troops 
to fill the intervals between the Mayence-Cologne-Coblenz bridge- 
heads, thus encircling the area still held by the British troops. 


+ + 
TURKEY REFUSES THE ALLIED PEACE TERMS 








HILE the contest was being intensified in the Ruhr, new 
difficulties for the Allies appeared in the Near East. 
The Turkish National Assembly, after long debates, re- 
jected many of the most important terms of the draft 
treaty of peace recently made by Allied and Turkish 

delegates at the conference in Lausanne. The Turks made a move 

for new negotiations, and it was expected that it would succeed. 

War, it was evident, was not wanted on either side; but the Turkish 

Nationalists were taking advantage of the division of the Allies to 

hold out against acceptance of the economic terms of the treaty, the 

clauses regarding oil rights in the Mosul fields now held by British 
forces, the proposals for control of payments on the Ottoman debt, 
and the granting of a special legal status to foreigners in Turkey. 
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“GERMANY’S LAST SHOTS” 
Le Rire of Paris sees the industrialists using their foreign credits 
for a final stand against France, with Stinnes down and hard hit, 
in the occupation of the Ruhr 
RANCE exerted her control of 
the Ruhr region to stop all ex- 


ports of iron and steel to unoccupied 
Germany. About three-quarters of 
the German industries for supplying 
these materials are in the occupied 
zone, special Berlin advices indicate, 
while about three-quarters of the in- 
dustries engaged in working the ma- 
terials into finished products are in 
unoccupied Germany. The occupa- 
tion had been anticipated; and ad- 
vance supplies of iron and steel had 
been assembled which it was estimated 





would keep the im- 
portant factories 
running for some 
months, with supple- 
mentary coal and 
metalpurchases 
abroad. 

A hint of modifica- 
tion in policy to get 
actual payments of 
revenue was given in 
the raising of the coal 
embargo so that Ger- 
man firms might se- 
cure Ruhr coal on 
paying the set 40 per 
cent reparations tax. 

The French were 
preparing to market 
the products of the 
Ruhr, paying the 
Ruhr factory owners 
and workers after de- 
ducting reparations 
levies, A new civilian 

. administration of the 
railroads was a step 
in this process. Indi- 
cation of the strike 
paralysis of railway 
transport under the 
occupation was con- 
tained in a statement 
of Premier Poincaré 
to a Chamber of Dep 
uties Committee 

early in the month, that out of a for- 
mer total of some 1,200 passenger and 
freight trains running each day in the 
region, about 70 a day were being 
operated. 

Allied and American firms with 
goods on order, held up in the Ruhr, 
could get them on payment of the 
26 per cent reparations tax levy. 
American orders were reported to run 
to several millions of dollars. The 
French also indicated that they would 
allow Holland to have coal from the 
Ruhr for her industries suffering from 
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the stoppage of the Ruhr supplies. 

The costs of the occupation to 
France were still problematical. They 
were estimated to be from 600,000 
to one million francs daily. French 
expenses were being increased by the 
rise in the value of German marks, 
caused by German sales of securities 
abroad in order to get funds for fuel 
and materials. The French argued 
that this rise in the value of the mark 
was proof of Germany’s ability to pay 
reparations if she would. Meanwhile, 
United States commerce reports were 
to the effect that French industry was 
still being harder hit than German in- 
dustry by the stoppage of Ruhr coal 
and coke production, forcing impor- 
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tant steel and textile plants to close. 


EMEL, the Baltic seaport which 
was entered by Lithuanian in- 
surgents bent on seizing it from Allied 
troops holding it pending final award 
to Lithuania or Germany, was finally 
assigned by the Allied Council of Am- 
bassadors to the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment. Its forces, after taking control, 
expelled a Polish representative placed 
there by the Allies for the purpose of 
safeguarding Polish trade interests in 
the port. 


AR RULES intended to modify 
the conditions of future con- 
flicts were drawn up by a committee of 
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THE NEW MAP OF EUROPE 
After “the last war” as seen by Il Travasso delle Idee of Italy 
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jurists sitting at The Hague, commis- 
sioned by the Washington conference 
of last year and completing its pro- 
gram. They drafted twelve agree- 
ments, which were not published pend- 
ing their submission to the six powers 
concerned for ratification, but which 
were known to include a_ provision 
against bombing open towns. 


USINESSMEN of twenty-four 
nations gathered in Rome for the 
conference of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A large American 
delegation went to take part in the 
sessions. A broad program was out- 
lined for the consideration of practical 
problems of world reconstruction, in- 
cluding finances, war reparations and 
inter-Allied debts, regulation of inter- 
national commerce, customs and taxes, 
arbitration of trade disputes, and free- 
dom of transportation. 


ATIONALITY rights were con- 

cerned in a test case before the 
World Court of the League of Na- 
tions, involving French citizenship de- 
crees in the colony of Tunis. The 
court ruled that the matter came un- 
der international law; and France then 
submitted the case to its jurisdiction. 
It is regarded as a precedent, which 
may affect the rights of foreigners liv- 
ing in any country or in its colonies. 


MERICA’S BILL of $250,000,- 

000 for the costs of the army 
recently withdrawn from the Rhine 
was again presented at a conference 
with the Allies in Paris, The Allies 
rejected an American proposal that 
German reparations payments divided 
among the Allies last year be pooled 
and redistributed to assign part to the 
United States for its army claim. A 
counter-proposal of the Allies, that 
the United States deduct from its 
total claim the value received from 
seizure of German ships, and that the 


remainder be then paid in installments 
from future German reparations, was 
not accepted in Washington. 


UNITED STATES 
Harding Declares for the World Court 





RESIDENT HARDING took an 
unqualified stand in favor of par- 
ticipation in the World Court at The 
Hague by the United States, in a 
message to Congress urging immediate 
passage of a resolution giving the 
proper authority. He asserted that 
membership in the Court would be in- 
dependent of the League of Nations 
which established the tribunal. The 
Senate deferred consideration of the 
matter until the next session. 
Widespread approval of the Presi- 
dent’s step was voiced, with few dis- 
senting opinions in the country. Pub- 
lic expression of a feeling that more 
general participation by the United 
States in international efforts for peace 
and reconstruction is needed and de- 
sired, began to be more active. In 
connection with the Franco-German 
cenflict in the Ruhr, the Willard 
Straight Post of the American Legion 
sent to President Harding an appeal 
to call another international confer- 
ence at Washington on economic is- 
sues, an “ Atlantic pact,” security for 
France and Belgium, and a general re- 
<iuction of land armaments, 


Ratification of the terms for fund- 
ing the British war debt to the United 
States was followed by word that a 
settlement with Finland on similar 
lines was in sight, and that Czecho- 
Slovakia was sending a debt mission to 
Washington. French opinion was re 
ported to be disturbed by the Anglo- 
American debt agreement, which was 
taken in Paris to forecast a closer ac- 
cord between Great Britain and the 
United States on international ques- 
tions generally and to “ give America 
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a primary interest in the solvency of 
the British Empire.” The adminis- 
tration made it clear that in view of 
the Ruhr situation it would not now 
press for a debt settlement 

with France. 


Governor E. Mont Reily 
of Porto Rico, whose admin- 
istration had called forth 
strong native political op- 
position, resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. Horace 
M. Towner, who was named 
to succeed him, promised a 
“non-political ” govern- 
ment in the island. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Bonar Law’s Cabinet in Trouble 








ABOR PARTY oppo- 

sition to the Con- 
servative government under 
Prime Minister Bonar Law 
won several victories on the 
issues of new rent 
which would favor the in- 
terests of landlords, and of 
inaction in the Franco-Ger- 
man Ruhr Three 
members of the Ministry 
were defeated by Labor candidates in 
local elections; and the Cabinet’s sup- 
port in the House of Commons was 
narrowed dangerously in a vote on the 
Ruhr question. Lloyd George made a 
new bid for Liberal leadership by at- 
tacking Bonar Law’s European policy 
and offering an agreement with the 
Liberal faction headed by Asquith, 
who rejected the proposal of reunion. 
Harvey precipitated 
an unpleasant controversy with Earl 
Balfour by a public address in which 
he suggested that Great Britain should 
retract a statement made in the earlier 
Balfour note on inter-Allied debts, to 
the effect that the United States asked 
a British guarantee for Allied loan 
during the war. Earl Balfour re- 


laws, 


crisis. 


Ambassador 
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plied sharply in the House of Lords, 
but the official circles generally in 
London and Washington refrained 
from comment, regarding the issue as 





“ HARVEYIZED” 


How Great Britain feels about the American Ambassa- 
dor’s latest speeches, as suggested by Kirby in the New 


York World 


closed in view of the recent British 
debt settlement. The revival of the 
controversy by the American Ambassa- 
dor called forth many expressions of 
regret in both countries. 


The United States closed its con- 
sulate at Newcastle in protest against 
Great Britain’s depriving two con- 
suls there of their privileges on charges 
that they discriminated against Brit- 
ish ships. The Washington adminis- 
tration contended that investigation 
failed to substantiate the charges, but 
che British government refused tu 
retract them. 


IRELAND continued in a state of 
bitter civil strife. All but a few repub- 
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lican rebel leaders refused an offer of 
amnesty made by the Free State; and 
De Valera demanded a plebiscite “ free 
from British menace.” The rebels 
suggested a truce, offering to stack 
their arms to be handed over to the 
winners of the majority—a proposal 
which was rejected by the Free State 
with a demand for surrender. 


AUSTRALIA established a new 
administration under Stanley Bruce as 
Premier, with a coalition including the 
strong labor party block. 


EUROPE 


France Urges Poincaré On 





HILE some liberal groups in 
- France voiced doubts of the 
Ruhr occupation policy, the majority 
of the Chamber of Deputies pushed 
Premier Poincaré toward still harsher 
measures in dealing with Germany. A 
bond issue of about thirteen billion 
francs was in prospect to cover the 
deficit in the French budget; and an 
appropriation of 115,000,000 francs 
was called for to cover costs of the 
early period of the Ruhr experiment. 
France also advanced 400,000,000 
francs to Poland for her army. Mean- 
while, French foreign trade was re- 
ported to have regained more than its 
pre-war volume. 


Germany United Behind Cuno 


HE Reichstag voted full support 

to Chancellor Cuno in his appeal 
for resistance to France. Germany 
planned an internal gold loan of 200,- 
000,000 marks, to be floated by a 
financial consortium. In Bavaria a 
monarchist plot against the govern- 
ment was discovered and the leaders 
were arrested, with charges that 
French envoys in the _ territory, 
Messrs. Alize and Dard, had encour- 
aged and aided them. 


AUSTRIA was set further toward 
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recovery when the Allies waived her 
reparations payments for twenty 
years, in connection with plans for a 
loan under the League of Nations. An 
economic accord with Yugo-Slavia was 
also successfully concluded. 


ITALY remained inactive in the 
Ruhr crisis. She ratified a treaty with 
Yugo-Slavia regarding the control of 
the Dalmatian coast on the Adriatic, 
Mussolini intensified the campaign of 
the Fascisti against Communist and 
Socialists opposing his government, on 
reports of a. plotted rebellion. The 
Libian campaign against rebellious 
tribesmen was declared successfully 
ended and the troops recalled. 


LITHUANIA created a tense sit- 
uation in northern Europe when her 
troops attacked Polish troops enter- 
ing territory allotted to Poland by a 
League of Nations ruling on the divis- 
ion of the neutral zone between the 
two countries. Soviet Russia was 
reported backing the Lithuanian op- 
position. An armistice was arranged, 
pending further investigation into the 
situation by the Allies and the League. 


RUSSIA was stirred by the news 
that the Soviet Premier, Lenin, had 
suffered another relapse in health. He 
was reported to have had a second 
shock; and official bulletins on his con- 
dition indicated its gravity. His 
death or elimination from active af- 
fairs would probably mean a sharp in- 
ternal Soviet conflict for power. 

Famine conditions were still serious; 
but continuation of relief work was 
complicated by reports that the 
Soviet was exporting grain to buy 
farm machinery. 


NEAR EAST 


Turkey's New Freedom for Women 





USTAPHA KEMAL, leader of 
the Turkish Nationalists, at the 
time of his marriage with Latife 
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Hanum, made a public declaration in 
favor of thorough education for 
women and their participation in na- 
tional affairs. With the new status 
which women have gained in the course 
of ‘Turkey’s democratic reconstruc- 
tion, shattering ancient precedents, 
success is predicted for the growing 
movement for equality of rights. 

Difficulties at Smyrna with the 
Allies, caused by an order to withdraw 
their ships, were quieted temporarily 
by Mustapha Kemal’s opposition to its 
enforcement. 


EGYPT experienced a revival of 
nationalist opposition to British in- 
fluence, when the Cabinet resigned be- 
cause of British insistence on the 
removal from the Constitution of a 
clause asserting Egyptian sovereignty 
over the Sudan. King Fuad ac- 
quiesced in the British demand. 


FAR EAST 
China Faces a Militarist Crisis 


REMIER CHANG, himself a 

military leader, resigned when 
other powerful militarists rejected his 
plan for a national conference on re- 
union of North and South China. 
General Wu Pci Fu and General Tsao 
Kun of central and northern China, 
were said to be in sharp rivalry to con- 
trol the Cabinet; but President Li 
Yuan Hung took a courageous stand 
for independence in appointments, in 
the interest of constitutional rule. 
China sent a note to Japan asking 
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abandonment of the demands made in 
the treaty of 1915, and the return of 
Dalny (Dairen) and Port Arthur, held 
on former Russian leases, termi- 
nating this year, which Japan took 
over after the Russo-Japanese war. A 
reply from Tokio refused to abrogate 
the treaty, which contained the no- 
torious ** Twenty-One Demands ” and 
extended the Dalny and Port Arthur 
leases for fifty years. 

Secretary Hughes, for the United 
States, demanded from China an 
apology and indemnity for the killing 
of an American, Charles Coltman, in 


Kalgan. 


JAPAN again witnessed the defeat 
of the universal suffrage bill in the 
Diet. 


LATIN AMERICA 


HILE, where the Pan American 

conference gathered, was the 
center of American interest. The 
broad program of the sessions included 
consideration of general inter-Ameri- 
can relations, trade questions, and 
prohibition. 


MEXICO sent a finance mission to 
the United States to arrange payments 
on her international debt. A new state 
bank, modelled on the Federal Reserve 
system, was being projected; and 
modifications of Article 27 of the Con- 
stitution, affecting oil rights, was said 
to be under consideration. 


Matcoutm W. Davis. 





Latin America For Investment 
By JAMES CARSON 


The Former Resident Manager of the Associated Press in Mexico, Who 
Later Had Charge of That Organization’s Wire Service Cover- 
ing All Latin America, President of the Pan American 
Advertising Association, Surveys the Latin 


American Field for North Americans 


ATIN AMERICA has shifted its 
gaze. For the past five years 
the eyes of the various govern- 

ments and peoples of the southern 
republics have been slowly turning 
from London towards New York, 
until today the 
condition has _ be- 
come almost that 
of a fixed stare. 


Less than _ five 
years ago only a 
little more than 
fifty million dol- 
lars in Latin 
American loans 
were outstanding 


in the New World 
money market. 
Today more than 
five hundred mil- 
lion dollars in gov- 
ernment and cor- 
porate loans have 
been floated in the 
United States for 
the republics of 
the South. The 
movement is gath- 
ering bulk with 
the speed of the 
proverbial rolling snowball. 
1920 to date about three hundred and 
fifty million dollars of Latin American 
securities were floated in the New York 
market, while London absorbed not 


more than seventy-five million dollars - 


during the same period. If gossip in 
financial circles is only partly based 





JAMES CARSON 
President of the Pan American Advertising 


Association and Assistant General Manager 
of the National Paper and Type Company 


From - 


on facts there are pending in the hands 
of American foreign investment bank- 
ers, applications for another half bil- 
lion dollars in loans to the Spanish and 
Portuguese nations of the New World. 
What does this astonishing devel- 
opment mean? Is 
§ John Bull the old, 
| astute and exper- 
ienced banker of 
the world, ready 
to step aside be- 
cause he is out of 
funds or may it be 
because he is will- 
ing to let his 
younger and 
richer Brother 
Jonathan pull 
some_ chestnuts 
out of this fire 
which is an after- 
math of the great 
conflagration? 
This spectacu- 
lar rise in Bond 
operations for 
Latin America has 
caused the con- 
servative business 
man and _ investor 
concern as to the soundness of some of 
the negotiations closed and others 
pending. While the undeveloped re- 
sources of the twenty republics of 
Latin America are unexcelled in rich- 
ness by any other section of the globe, 
it is well never to forget that this 
wealth is potential only. The great 
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ror the thrifty, everyday man or woman, 
so that their surplus earnings may be safely 
and profitably invested. Advertisements 
are only admitted to these pages after a 
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of this Company’s 
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test as to the desirability of pouring 
American money into this field must be 
the willingness and reasonableness of 
the Latin American people themselves 
to help the North American capital- 
ists to convert these immense potential 
riches into actual wealth to be mar- 
keted to the nations of the world. 

There are two sides to this question 
which may be roughly classified as the 
sane and spectacular. The first re- 
quires the great essential of any good 
contract; namely, satisfaction to each 
of the parties concerned. The North 
American investor must be protected 
by fair laws and allowed a legitimate 
return for the risk, organizing ability 
and money involved; the Latin Ameri- 
can governments and peoples are right 
in condemning unfair exploitation of 
any sort. The second concerns the man 
or organization who builds for today, 
who is interested in the question of 
quick returns rather than a fair and a 
continuing future profit with the de- 
sirable concomitant of economic good 
to all affected. The day of the Get- 
Rich-Quick varicty of American pro- 
moter in Latin American business is 
coming to a quick end and will be has- 
tened when American capital is assured 
of adequate protection through just 
and equitable laws on the part of the 
different Latin governments. 

There is another important factor, 
one of the vital elements in fact, in this 
question of Latin American loans 
which is sometimes overlooked by the 
American banker, investor and entre- 
preneur (promotor) ; it is that which 
concerns the viewpoint of the Latin 
American. It was admirably  ex- 
pressed by Dr. Francisco Sanchez La- 
tour, the Guatemalan Minister to the 
United States, at a luncheon tendered 
the delegates to the recent Central 
American Conference by the Pan 
American Society of the United States 
on January 30th last. Prominent 


bankers, business men and diplomats 
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attended this affair and Dr. Sanchez 
Latour, speaking as the ranking dele- 
gate to the conference, was enthus- 
iastically applauded when he said: 
“No one who is familiar with Cen- 
tral America, its resources and pos- 
sibilities, has ever doubted for a 
minute the advantages offered, and 
the opportunities for investment of 
capital. Naturally, we look to the 
United States, as the richest nation 
in the world, and as our best friend, 
for such capital. In times past, on 
some occasions, misfortune has at- 
tended some American investments 
in Central America, yet this has 
been rather the exception. But, we, 
all of us, both in the United States 
and Central America, know that we — 
have outgrown the turbulent times © 
of the past. We can now offer suf- 
ficient guarantees to foreigners who 
come to our countries with the in- 
tention of investing in the develop- 
ment of our resources and with the 
honest intentions of bettering them- 
selves and lending aid to us at the 
same time. Please understand, we 
do not desire men who are purely 
exploiters—men who simply want to 
get all they can out of our coun- 
tries, giving nothing, doing nothing 
in return. What we do want are 
men who will develop our countries, 
at the same time they are reaping 
their well deserved and abundant 
rewards for their interest, time and 
capital. It is for this purpose that 
we have met in Washington and de- 
termined upon certain lines of pro- 
cedure which will better guarantee 
stability of government and _ the 
safety of the investment of capital.” 
This fair and enlightened statement 
of the case, spoken for Central 
America, but applicable with equal 
force to all of Latin America, presents 
a viewpoint which should never be 
overlooked in the question of inter- 
American financial negotiations. Nor 
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should our southern friends forget 
that good economics demand that 
money supplied from the North must 
be used for constructive purposes and 
on economically sound terms. 

Who can say how much is the total 
amount of foreign capital which the 
vast resources of Latin America will 
safely support? With an area nearly 
triple that of Europe and a population 
but one-seventh as great, its possibili- 
ties for the application of modern 
scientific discoveries to the transfor- 
mation of wonderful natural resources 
for the advancement of civilization, 
(not only of the world in general but 
the Latin American countries in par- 
ticular) is unlimited. This phase of 
the problem is too often lightly passed 
over by the Latin Americans. The 


great North American concerns which 
have supplied the capital for this con- 
version of potential riches to market- 
able commodities are producing as a 
by-product a state of comfort and civ- 


lization in Latin America itself which 
is steadily raising the standard of liv- 
ing, dissipating illiteracy and contrib- 
uting to the general happiness of those 
regions—a condition of affairs which 
constitutes the end and aim of our 
present day civilization. 

There is a great need and demand 
throughout the world for the products 
of Latin America. Its mineral re- 
sources are great, but unbalanced. 
Nitrate deposits, copper, tin, silver, 
gold and many other metals abound. 
Colombia today is the world’s largest 
producer of platinum, while the dia- 
mond fields of Brazil are not unknown. 

Despite the prodigality with which 
nature scattered these mineral de- 
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posits, she failed lamentably in one 
important particular—the coal re 
serves of this section of the globe are 
comparatively _ insignificant. The 
water power resources (often desig- 7 
nated as “white coal”) are great. 
Here North American genius is doing | 
for the southern republics a work 
which ultimately will result in their’ 
taking their rightful place in the his-~ 
tory of our times. This is the day of} 
the Western Hemisphere. Europe has 7 
played her hand and must inevitably 
follow the lead of the New World. 
Electricity hooked up to the. recog- 
nized organizing ability of the North 
American engineer and capitalist will) 
hasten the day. The imagination of” 
these men interested in Latin Ameri- 
can development is boundless. We 
read of a copper merger of one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars without 
excited comment; we see century-old © 
cities lighted, supplied with power and © 
generally transformed and take this 
courageous modernization as a matter 
of course; trains climb mountains, the 
power of streams replaces that of mil- 
lions of hands, freeing these toilers for 
a step upward in the inevitable evolu- 
tion which capital, in the form of 
money, brains and courage is bringing 
tc Spanish and Portuguese speaking © 
America. 

Vision coupled with economic sanity 
is doing this. A review of the situation 
as it exists today indicates that this 
wave of North American investments 
which is spreading over Latin America 
is rolling on rightly, both from the 
point of view of the investor and as a 
valuable contribution to world eco- 
nomic development. 








